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Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for Catalogue. 
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DRAWING IN COLOR 

= 

E in J hn n Is of particular interest to the little ones. The use of Colored Crayons as a 

. - oO SO medium offers the possibilities to the pupil of making the drawing resemble the 

original without translation oftone. Ghe Dixon Company have just placed 

Com pany on the market three new colors: Light Blue, Van-dyke Brown, and a new bright 

Carmine Red. They are the best medium to use in all branches of Nature Study, 

" , , Historic Ornament, Studies of Plant Life or any reproductions from Nature. 

38 Park Row, New York. A sample box containing seven colors will be sent to any teache: that will mentions 

this advertisement. 


Producers of Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J. 


H Syst tic Collectiou:, Mi ] 


all Grades. Lantern Slides, Ete. 


ARR ASK FOR LIST. 
WASHINCTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS. 


Mineral Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, put up in strong 
cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text- 
book, are easily in every respect, the best and Cheapest 
i low-priced collections in the market. 
Send for our Estimate R mt i Forty Minerals in good case, or Forty Rocks with 
giving us full particulars a a4, ==. duplicate fragments, for $2.00. Twenty-four types of In- 
vertebrates for $3.50. Send for circulars. 


your EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th S., N.W., Washington, D.C, 
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ROOFING SLATE! | “Solid Slate Blackboards’ 


The “Last forever’ 


Catholic School Journal 


Ai Magazine of Educational Topics The Excelsior Slate Company 
and School Methods. 
ISSUED THE First OF EacH Month, SEP- Pen Argyl, Pa. 


TEMBER TO JUNE INCLUSIVE maces 


1 } » simple lurable 
TERMS: The price of The Journal is cut shows the and dural 
one dollar per year for all subscriptions in \, constr 


JOHNSON’S WINDOW 
SHADE ADJUSTERS 


in Postal Union, $1.20 per year. 
REMITTANCES: Remit by draft, postal 
They LOWER and RAISE the shade ROLLER 
admitting the UPPER light and ventilation. All of 


or express money orders. Where personal 
checks are sent, add 10 cents for bank ex- 
the window or any part of it can be shaded 
the past 6 vears, have been adopted, and 


change 

BECEIPTS: Subscription payments are 

always acknowledged by postal receipt form, 

showing period covered by the payment. 

Subscribers are requested to keep their re- 

ceipt card as memorandum of their account 

However, if receipt is lost, we will furnish 

statement of account on request appre iated in manv SCHO( ILS, Office 
. Hospitals, and RESIDENCES. 
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workers in the field of Catholic education. i They work perfectly on the Johnson Window Stops. 

One of the original purposes in establishing HI 9 ; 

the magazine was to give Catholic school ; Send for 20-page Booklet, also free. Be : 

teachers a medium for the exchange of views SHOWING HOW BRACKET |) Sample of Stop and Adjuster bracket sentif desired. 

and experiences. If you have ideas or sug- = SS PUT TOGETHER 
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and Thousands of Teachers have adopted and 
ARE USING OUTLINE STUDIES IN ENGLISH 


By MAUD ELMA KINGSLEY 
M: KINGSLEY’S OUTLINE STUDIES have been a pronounced success from their first 


publication. They are now used by thousands of teachers throughout the country, and have 
been adopted for class use in many influential schools. 

They are the result of years of study by a teacher with a real talent for literature. Able, 
clear, scholarly, comprehensive, suggestive, they enable the pupil to grasp the subject and retain it in 
memory. They make the English class the most interesting of any in the school, and they save the 
teacher much time and labor. 


There are now Sixty-three Studi itable for schools, colleges, literary and women’s clubs or private readers 15 cents 
each number; discount of 10 per cent in quantities of single titles for class use. Order by numbers. Send 15 cents for a 


sample Outline, 
COLLEGE ENGLISH SERIES 


Silas Marner Ivanhoe Comus 18 Macaulay’s Life of Johnson 
Sir Roger de Coverly Papers Carlyle’s Essay on Burns Lycidas 19 Irving’s Life of Goldsmith 
Julius Cesar 9 The Princess Burke’s Speech on Concilia- 20 Lady of the Lake 

The Merchant of Venice 10 ‘Ihe Vision of Sir Launfal tion 21 Idylls of the King 

The Vicar of Wakefield Macbeth Macaulay’s Essay on Milton 22 Connecting Links for the Col- 
The Ancient Mariner 12 L’Allegro and Il Penseroso Macaulay’s Essay on Addison lege English 


GRAMMAR GRADE SERIES 


Evangeline 28 Legend of Sleepy Hollow 33 Two Years Before the Mast 38 Hamlet 

Courtship of Miles Standish Lay of the Last Minstrel 34 Christmas Carol As You Like It 
Hiawatha 30 Marmion 35 House of the Seven Gables Last of the Mohicans 
Snowbound 7 Man Without a Country 36 The Tempest Saga of King Olaf 
Rip Van Winkle Tales of a Wayside Inn 37. Midsummer Night’s Dreams 


THE NEW GOLLEGE ENGLISH 

The Deserted Village Poe’s Poems 55 Sesame and Lilies Webster’s First Bunker Hi 
A Tale of Two Cities Franklin’s Antobiography 56 The Sketch Book Oration and Washington’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress 50 Twelfth Night 57 Henry Esmond Farewell Address 
Mazeppa and the Prisoner of King Henry V. 58 The English Mail Coach and Prologue to Canterbury Tales 

Chillon 52 The Rape of the Lock Joah of Arc Faerie Queene. Book I 
Sorab and Rustum 53 Lorna Doone Heroes and Hero Worship 
Cranford 54 Lays of Ancient Rome 68 Essays of Elia 


Ghe PALMER COMPANY, Publishers, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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NOT LIKE THE OTHERS! 


Correct English: How to Use It. 


By Josephine Turck Baker 


UBLISHED APRIL 10, 1907, This book will come as an inspiration to teacher and 
student. The author occupies an authoritative position among English scholars. Her 
methods are so unique, so instructive and so simple that she has made the book distinct- 

ive. Her magazine, “CORRECT ENGLISH: HOW TO USE IT,” has an enormous circu- 
lation among teachers and scholars everywhere. 


We take a particular pleasure in announcing the publication of this book, because we 
believe it will appeal to the real teacher of English wherever it is seen. The book is divided 
into four departments: The Crammar of the Language; The Reference Department, con- 
taining special treatment of various difficult forms ; The Correct Word and the Exercises De- 
partment, the latter supplying numerous supplementary drills. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Sadler-Rowe Company, Baltimore, Also. 
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Suggestions Grading 
Lakeside Classics & Books for Supplementary Reading 


Order by number. Any book sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of list price. Books to the value of one — or more sent 
by mail or express, prepaid, on receipt of price named, less 
ten per cent discount. 


THIRD GRADE. 


No. 108. Story of Saint Rose of Lima, Story of Blessed 
Herman Joseph, including “The Catechism of the Clock.” 
Donnelly. Illustrated, with portraits, a short biography, 
and a series of questions. Price 10 cents. 

No. 109. Story of Columbus, Story of Saint Anthony, in 
cluding “The Virgin and the Child,” translated from the 
German by Mary Howitt. The Story of Columbus covers 
the period of his life from childhood to early manhood. 
Illustrated with portraits, and a series of questions. Price 
10 cents. 

No. 125. The Story of Saint Cyril of Cappadocia, including 
the poem “Sermon of Saint Francis” and Longfellow’s 
“Legend of the Crossbill.” Illustrated with portrait and 
a series of questions. Price 5 cents. 

No. 126. The selections in Nos. 108, 109, 125, bound in one 
volume, boards, 30 cents. 

No. 65. The Ugly Duckling. From Andersen’s Fairy 
Tales. Translated by Florence E. Homer. Price 54 
cents, 

No. 71. Robinson Crusoe. Adapted by G. Harlow. 32 
pages. Price 5 cents. 

No. 72. Christmas in Other Lands. By Alice W. Cooley. 
Price 5 cents. 

No. 73. The Heart of Christmas, A story in three parts. 
By Jennie M. Youngs. Price 5 cents. 

‘No. 74. Peril in Leafland, and How the Trees Met It. By 
Jennie M. Youngs. Price 5 cents. 


FOURTH GRADE. 


No. 110. Story of Saint Francis of Sales, Story of Saint 
Agnes, containing also “The Waxen Ciborium,” “The 
Secret of the King.” Donnelly. Illustrated, with port- 
raits. Short biography, and a series of questions. Price 
10 cents. 

No. 111. Story of Saint John Berchmans, Story of Father 
Marquette, including “The Withered Snowdrop.” John 
Boyle O’Reilly. Illustrated, with portraits, introduction, 
notes, and a series of questions. Price 10 cents. 

No. 112. Story of Bishop Brute, Story of St. Germaine 
Cousin. Poem, “The Builders,” by Rosa Mulholland. 
Price 10 cents. 

No. 124. The Story of Pope Pius X. Illustrated, with 
portrait, and a series of questions. Price 5 cents. 


No. 113. The selections in Nos. 110, 111, 112, 124, bound 
in full cloth, in one volume. Price 40 cents. 


No. 61. Rip Van Winkle. Washington Irving. Text only. 
Price 5 cents. 


No. 77. Story of Lafayette. Price 5 cents. 

No. 78. Story of Abraham Lincoln. Price 5 cents. 
No. 79. Story of Washington. Price 5 cents. 

No. 80. Story of Longfellow. Price 5 cents. 


Civics for Young Americans; or, First Lessons in Govern- 
ment. By William M. Giffin. Large 12mo. Cloth. With 
an illustration. Price 70 cents. The author has shown 
in a strikingly novel and interesting way, and in lan- 
guage intelligible to a ten-year-old boy, the necessity of 
government, the different forms of government, and the 
advantages of our government over all others. The ap- 
pendix treats very fully of state, county, city, and town 
governments, a subject generally neglected in an elemen- 
tary Civics. Regular edition, soc. 


FIFTH GRADE. 


No. 114. Story of Pope Pius IX, Story of Alonzo de Ojeda, 
including “The Old School Clock,” “Saint Macarius.” 
John Boyle O’Reilly. Illustrated, with portraits, biog- 
raphy, notes, and a series of questions. Price 15 cents. 


No. 115. Story of Commodore John Barry, Story of Saint 
Thomas Aquinas, Story of Jean Francois Millet, includ- 
ing “‘Gualberto’s Victory.” Donnelly. Illustrated, with 
portraits, biography, notes, and a series of questions, 
Price 10 cents. 


No. 116. Story of Queen Isabella, Story of Joseph Haydn, 
including “Saint Dorothy.” By Rev. M. Russell, S. J. 
Illustrated, with portraits, biography notes, and a series 
of questions. Price 10 cents. 


No. 117. Story of Father Andrew White, S. J., Story of 
Saint Catherine of Alexandria, including Harriet Skid- 
more’s “The Mount and Flower of the Precious Blood.” 
Illustrated, with portraits, biography, notes, and a series 
of questions. Price 10 cents. 


No. 118. The selections in Nos. 114, 115, 116, 117, also 
bound in full cloth, in one volume. Price 48 cents. 


No. 26. Selections from Hawthorne and Browning. Con- 
taining The Pygmies, The Minotaur, The Dragon’s Teeth, 
and The Pied Piper of Hamelin. 14 pages. Cloth back. 
Price 15 cents. 


No. 87. The Great Stone Face, Snow Image, and Other Twice- 
Told Tales. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Price 10 cents. 


No. 76. Thanatopsis; a Forest Hymn, and Other Poems. 
Bryant. Price 4 cents. 


No. 43. The Pied Piper of Hamelin, and Other Poems. By 
Browning. Price 5 cents. 


SIXTE GRADE. 


No. 119. Story of Pope Leo XIII, Story of Ethan Allen’s 
Daughter, Story of Father John de Brebeuf, S. J., in- 
cluding “Our Lady of the Snow.” Thomas d’Arcy Mc- 
Gee. Illustrated, with portraits, biography, notes, and a 
series of questions. Price 15 cents. 


No. 120. Story of Raphael Santi, Story of Saint Louis of 
France, Story of Father Demetrius Gallitzin, including 
“By Galilee’s Sea.” E. B. E. Illustrated, with port- 
raits, biography, notes, and a series of questions. Price 
10 cents. 

No. 121.—Story of Father Isaac Jogues, S. j., Story of 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, including “The Miracle of 
the Arrows.” Anna T. Sadlier. Illustrated, with por- 
traits, biography, notes, and a series of questions. Price 
10 cents. 

No. 122. Story of Samuel Champlain, Story of Saint Teresa, 
including “The Alameda Willows.” Marcella Fitzgerald. 
Illustrated, with portraits, biography, notes, and a series 
of questions. Price 10 cents. 

No. 123. The selections in Nos. 119, 120, 121, 122, also 
bound in full cloth, in one volume. Price 60 cents. 

No. 99. Selections from American Poets. Holmes, Bryant, 
Whittier, Longfellow, Lowell, Illustrated. Containing the 
poems in Nos, 94, 95, 96, 97,98. 50 pages. Price 10 cents, 


No. 89. Legend of Sleepy Hollow, and Rip Van Winkle. 
By Washington Irving, with biography, notes, etc. 79 
pages. Price 19 cents. 

No. 40. The Great Stone Face. Hawthorne. 48 pages. 
With illustrative questions by Skinner. Price 5 cents. 


No. 41. The Snow Image. Hawthorne. 48 pages, with a 
study by Miss Kavana. Price 5 cents. 


No. 42. The King of the Golden River. Ruskin. 47 pages. 
Price 5 cents. 


No. 44. The Great Carbuncle. Hawthorne. 38 pages. 
With a study by Miss Kavana. Price 5 cents. 

No. 46. The selections in Nos. 40, 41, 44, bound in one 
volume. Cloth back. Price 15 cents. 


=” Nos. 46, 89, 119, 120 are especially recommended 
as a combination of selections to be used in place 
of a Fifth Reader for the year’s work. Price 50 
cents. 
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Especially Adapied For Use in Catholic Schools ~ 


SEVENTH GRADE. 


No. 100. Selections from Adelaide A. Procter, embracing A 
Lost Chord, Incompleteness, The Angel’s Story, The 
Names of Our Lady. With portrait, biography, a series 
of studies, and suggestive questions. Price 10 cents. 

No. 101. Selections from Eleanor C. Donnelly, consisting of 
Unseen Yet Seen, The Legend of the Robes, Little 
Vestry, and The White Scapular. With portrait, biog- 
raphy, a series of studies and suggestive questions. Price 
10 cents. 

No. 105. Selections from Cardinal Newman, containing 
Lead, Kindly Light; Callista, Loss and Gain, a portion 
of The Dream of Gerontius, with Selected Poems. Also 
portrait, biography, a series of studies, and suggestive 
questions. Price 10 cents. 

No. 38. The Deserted Village. Goldsmith. 24 pages. With 
a study by Miss Kavana. Price 5 cents. 

No. 91. A Deserted Village, The Traveler. By Goldsmith. 
Illustrated. 68 pages. Price 10 cents. 

No. 2. Selections from Washington, Lincoln, Bryant, Mc- 
Kinley, including The Declaration of Independence. A 
book of patriotic selections. Nightingale. 78 pages. II- 
lustrated. Price 15 cents. 

No. 30. Seven Selections from the Sketch Book. Illus- 
trated and with biography, notes, etc. 140 pages. Enam- 
eled covers. Price 15 cents. 

No. 45. Evangeline. By Longfellow. 64 pages. Portrait, 
introduction, sketch of American literature, biographical 
sketch of Longfellow, with chronological list of leading 
poems, historical introduction upon Acadia. The poem 
is followed by several pages of questions and suggestions 
for the study of the poem, with subjects for position 
work.’ Price 10 cents. 

No. 39. Enoch Arden. Tennyson. 42 pages. Price 5 
cents. With a study by Miss Kavana. 

No. 92. Enoch Arden and Other Poems. By Alfred Ten- 
nyson. Price 10 cents. 

No. 86. Rime of the Ancient Mariner. By Coleridge, and — 
Elegy in a Country Church Yard. Gray. Price 10 cents. 


Ge" Nos. 2, 92, 45, 100, 101, are recommended as a 
basis for a year’s reading in place of the reader. 
Price 55 cents. 

EIGHTH GRADE. 

No. 103. Selections from Rev. A. J. Ryan, and from John 
Boyle O'Reilly. Consisting of The Pilgrim Fathers, 
abridged, Unspoken Words, Wendell Phillips, and other 
poems by O’Reilly; also a few Selected Poems, by Father 
Ryan, together with portraits, biographies, a series of 
studies, and suggestive questions. Price 10 cents. 

No. 102. Selections from Frederick W. Faber. Consisting 
of The Cherwell Water Lily, The Styrian Lake, Charac- 
teristic Extracts from Bethlehem Conferences, etc. With 
portrait, biography, suggestive questions, and notes. Price 
20 cents. 

No. 127. Studies of American Authors. Cloth back. 72 
pages. Illustrations. The brief biographical sketches, 
the copious and well chosen selections, the tasteful and 
thoughtful critical comments coatribute to the usefulness 
of the volume, while its plain, but pretty appearance, its 
durable binding, its clear and beautiful type, and the ex- 
cellent arrangement of its chapters and topics give it a 
charm for the pupil whose sense of the beautiful is there- 
by gratified, while his mind is being graciously instructed. 
Price 15 cents. 

No. 27. Selections from Lincoln, Hawthorne, Webster, 
Goldsmith, and Tennyson. 136 pages. Enameled covers, 
With a series of studies by Miss Kavana. Price 15 cents. 

No. 29. The Merchant of Venice. Enameled covers. Cloth 
back. With introduction, notes, suggestive outline, and 
questions. Price 15 cents, 

No. 47. Bunker Hill Oration. Webster. Paragraphs num- 
bered. With a series of questions. Price 5 cents. 

No. 69. The Cotter’s Saturday Night. Price 4 cents. 

No. 85. Julius Caesar. By Shakespeare. With notes and 
suggestions for teaching. 98 pages. Price 10 cents. 
No. 90. A Christmas Carol. By Charles Dickens. 98 

pages. Price 10 cents. 

No. 93. Selections from Edgar Allan Poe. The Gold Bug, 
The Raven, The Bells, and Selected Poems. 112 pages, 
3 illustrations, and portrait. Price 15 cents. 

No. 84. Vision of Sir Launfal and Other Poems. By James 
Russell Lowell. Price 10 cents. 

2rNo. 47, 29, 90, 84, 103 are suggested as the pre- 
scribed reading and will form a basis for a year’s 
work. Price 50 cents. 


NINTH GRADE. 


Julius Caesar—XXth Century Edition. Edited by ¢C. 
Hooper of N. W. Division High School, Chicago. iti 
pages. Cloth. Illustrated with notes and questions. Price 
30 cents. 

No. 128. The Story of Father Van den Broek. A history of in- 
teresting features in the development of the Catholic 
Church in the Fox River Valley. Containing alsoa Study 
of Holland and a story of the early Missionaries in the 
Middle West, Full cloth, 35c. Boards, 25c. 

No. 10. Four Great Classics. Containing. Burke’s Speech 
on Conciliation, Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, The Vision 
of Sir Launfal, and The Holy Grail. Cloth. 40 cents. 
Edited by Rushton. 


No. 14. The Vision of Sir Launfal, The Holy Grail. Enam- 
eled covers. Price 15 cents. Rushton, 


No. 59. Wordsworth, Browning, Keats. Selections. With 
portraits. Price 15 cents. Edited by J. J. Burns. 

No. 106. Lady of the Lake. Scott. Full cloth bound, 256 
pages, with portrait, introduction and notes. Price 25c. 


No. 107. Sohrab and Rustum. Matthew Arnold, 64 pages, 
boards, with portrait, introduction, map and exhaustive 
notes and questions. Edited by Carrie E. T. Dracass. 
Price 20 ‘ents. 


No. 131. Selections from Browning. New Edition. Containing 
Saul, Rabbi Ben Ezra. How they Brought the Good News 
from Ghent to Aix, Abt Vogler, The Pied Piper of Hamelin, 
Incident of the French Camp, Guardian Angel, Prospice, 
The Boy and the Angel, Pheidippides, Herve Riel, 

Cloth back. Price 2oc. 


Lessons in Literature. New and abridged edition. Printed 
from new plates. Cloth. Gilt stamp. 38 illustrations. 
306 pages. The whole field to be covered is divided into 
different periods. In each the most prominent writer is 
given, with more or less copious extracts from their 
works. The contemporary writers, home and _ foreign, 
are then noted in a smaller compass, giving for each 
the dates of birth and death and a list of their best and 
most noted works. According to this plan we are given 
a good idea of the lives and writings of Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, Milton, Swift. Wordsworth, Tennyson, Newman, 
Wiseman, Manning, Pope; and also of the writers of our 
own country—Otis, Franklin, Bryant, Holmes, Longfel- 
low, Hawthorne, Irving. These are the ones of whom 
special mention is made, while scarcely any noteworthy 
author has escaped the writer’s notice. Introduction 
price 75 cents. 


XXth Century Shakespeare—Julius Caesar, Hamlet, Mac- 
beth, Merchant of Venice, As You Like it. Edited by 


C. L. Hooper of the Northwest Division High School, 
Chicago, 


Handsomely bound in full cloth. Illustrated. Price 30 cents 
per volume, 


This series is distinctly prepared for use of pupils in high 
schools and for preparatory work, not for advanced stu- 
dents, and the editing is not too philosophical. The text 
is expurgated only where essential for use in mixed 
classes, 


No. 129. Selections from Brownson. ‘‘The Worship of Mary’’ 
the article on ‘‘The Woman Question’’ and the oration on 
** Liberal Studies.’? These articles embrace both exposi- 
tory and argumentative specimens of Brownson’s English, 
pages, Cloth back. Price 20 cents. 


No. 130. Selections from Brownson. ‘‘The Papacy and the Re- 
public,’’ ‘‘The Worship of Mary’’ and the oration on ‘ ‘Liberal 
Studies.’? These articles furnish an admirable example 
of Brownson’s animated argumentation. With portrait 
pages. Cloth back. Price 20 cents. 


No. 48. Sir Roger De Coverley Papers. Dracass. Illus- 
trated. With portrait. Full cloth bound, and with map 
of London. Price 25 cents. 


Studies in Literature and Composition. By W. H. Skinner. 
Revised by Charles E. S, Fielden. Fourth edition, Eight 
illustrations. 264 pages. Full cloth, gilt stamp. This 
book is intended for high school work, coming between 
grammar and rhetoric. It prepares the student for the 
advanced study of literature and for rhetoric. It gives 
a great amount of practice in composition with a method 
that develops originality. 


For terms for introduction and list of our publications, 
address the publishers 


Ainsworth & Company 
378-388 Wabash Avenue. Chicago 
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CATHOLIC BOOKS for CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


NEW CENTURY CATHOLIC SERIES OF READERS 
Wholesale 

Price 
Fourth 0.50 


These readers have been officially adopted in the Archdioceses of 
Cincinnati, St. Louis and Baltimore. and in the Dioceses 
of Rochester and Grand Rapids 


THE CATHOLIC NATIONAL READERS 


Catholic National Primer, cloth $0.05 
0.08 

Third ‘ 0.25 

.60 


With the exception of the ‘New Century Catholic Readers” the 
Catholic National Series is the finest published, 
as it is also the cheapest. 
New Speller and Word Book .. 
Primary 
Bone Ruler; or, Skeleton of ee Grammat...... 0.35 


Easy Language Lessons .. 0.35 
HISTORIES 
The most popular Catholic school book published. 
Bible Steries for Little Children, $0.13 
0.07 


A Primer of Bible History. 


New Testament Studies (Conaty) .............................. 0.45 
Primary History of the United States ae VES 9.25 


These histories will be found accurate, impartial and interesting ; 
simple ir. plan, clear in language, and Catholic in tone. 


CATECHISMS 


KINKEAD’S BALTIMORE SERIES OF CATECHISMS. 


No. 00, 10 pages, paper cover, per I00...................§ 0.80 
No. 3,335 ** 8.50 
No. 4,400 ‘ per copy .......... 1.00 


CATECHISM OF THE PLENARY COUNCIL OF BALTIMORE 
With Word Meanings. Large, $2 25 


cloth, 4.00 

Abridged 1.75 

“1, cloth, flexible... 3.00 

Plain Edition, Large, ee 1.50 
cloth, flexible........... 3.00 

Abridged No. 1, ae 1.00 

, cloth, flexible... 2.50 

r Copy 


Deharbe’s Small Catechism, 96 pages, cloth Ren: *30. 12 
i Large 153 


Groenings’ Small +? 0 07% 
Large ‘‘ 160 0.1624 
HYMN BOOKS 


Hymn Book of the Sunday School Companion, eloth $ 0.25 

Sursum Corda, a Manual of English Hymns and 
15.00 

Sursum Corda, a Manual of English Hymns and 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION 


Although we possess every facility insuring the rapid and safe 
delivery of text book supplies, yet we advise placing your orders 
for the next school term NOW, in order to obviate any unforseen 
delays during the busy season. 

Sample Copies, for examination will be gladly furnished on 

application. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 
CINCINNATI, - NEWYORK - CHICAGO 


Material for Art Instruction 


Art Edvcation 
Drawing Book Course 


A new series of books just from the press. 
The greater part of the MATERIAL and 
the PLAN taken from the TEXT 
BOOKS OF ART EDUCATION. The 
page arrangement is such that the 
right hand page may be used directly for 
Pencil or Water Golor Drawing or it may 
be used for mounting drawings done on 
loose sheets of paper or certain kinds of 
Construction work in the flat. Wholly 
unlike any other Drawing Books hereto- 
fore published. Shorter dimension of 
of books from right to left. Especially 
adapted to schools in whichno Super- 
visor is employed. 

Books 1, 2, 3, each 15c 

Books 4, 5, 6. 7, 8, each 20c 

OUTLINE for teacher gratis. 


Text Books 
of Art Edvcalion 


The sales of these books continue to 


grow. A HALF MILLION COPIES 
sold in 1906. 

Books 1, 2, 25c 

Book 3, 30c 

Books 4, 5,6, 45c 

Books 7, 8, 55c 


Course of Study for-teachers gratis, in 
places where Books are used. 


Waiter Colors 


The phenomenal sales of the PRANG 
WATER GOLORS, although the longest 
on the market, are a sure index of their 
standard quality. The most economical 
for pupils and Boards to buy on account 
of their durability. 

Send for circular and quotations. 


SKelching Pencils 


The Prang Sketching Pencil with its 

large lead is one of the most satisfactory 

offered for free hand drawing in schools. 

Almost as popular as the Water Colors. 
Send for samples and prices 


A complete Catalogue of Publications and 
Materials will be mailed to any one requesting 
same. 


The Prang Edvcational 


Company 


Chicago 
378 Wabash Avenue 


New York Atlanta 
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Journal 


A Monthly Magazine of Educational Topics and Scheol Metheds. 


VOL. VII. 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE Catholic Educational Association meets in Mil- 

waukee, July 9, 10 and 11. His Grace Archbishop 
Messmer, the Rev. Clergy, and citizens generally, extend 
a cordial welcome to all who are engaged or interested 
in the work of Catholic education. We would repeat and 
urge our suggestion of last month, that every city and 
every religious teaching community be represented at 
this convention by a delegation of teachers. The parish 
schools form the largest and most important part of our 
educational system, and they should be better repre- 
sented than they have been at these national gatherings, 
by the active workers in the schools, if the Association 
is to attain its full possibilities for the advancement of 
Catholic educational interests. If the Catholic Educa- 
tional Associatien would guide it must be strong and 
representative. It must draw into its councils Bishops, 
Clergy, religious and secular teachers from all over the 
country, so that all phases and views of important ques- 
tions may be presented and recommendations rendered 
accordingly. 

* * * 


Profitable as are the regular proceedings of the Cath- 
olic Educational Association, it might be suggested that 
at each annual meeting the organization seek to accom- 
plish definite action on at least one of the larger questions 
that may properly come before it. For instance, in the 
matter of diocesan school supervision there is a splendid 
opportunity for the Association to exert its force towards 
bringing about a more general adoption of this system. 
The highly satisfactory results obtained wherever dio- 
cesan superintendents have been installed is sufficient 
warrant for some effective action along this line. 

We believe that a paper was read at one convention of 
the C. E. A. on the work of the Diocesan Superintendent, 
but nothing was done to secure the appointment of these 
important officials in the many dioceses and some arch- 
dioceses now without them. Of the ninety or more 
dioceses and archdioceses in the United States, only 
about a dozen have supervisors of parish schools. This 
lack has been commented upon by Catholic papers and 
friends of the parochial schools. Most of the dioceses, 
we believe, have school boards, and many of the teaching 
orders have inspectors who visit their own schools in 
the various cities, more or less frequently. But while 
much is accomplished in this way, there is not the ade- 
quate supervision afforded that is required by our rapidly 
growing diocesan school systems. 

In dioceses where supervisors have been installed it 
has been shown that there is enough work to fully occupy 
all the time of one person. A city of two or three hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants, with a public school system 
attended by thirty or forty thousand children, will usually 
employ a superintendent of schools who will have three 
or four assistant supervisors on his staff. 

It is generally agreed that the office of superintendent 
of parish schools should be filled preferably py a priest 
who has had special training for this work, and who is 
clothed with proper authority. 

What the Catholic Educational Association could do 
in this matter—beyond strongly recommending the system 
for general adoption—would be to have prepared in book- 
let form a brief setting forth the duties, powers and all 
conditions under which these supervisors are now offi- 
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ciating in the several dioceses, together with suggestions 
from them, based on their experience and calculated to be 
of service to- newly appointed supervisors. 


AS TO SUMMER INSTITUTES. 


. view of the fact that a more general attendance of 
parochial school teachers at educational conventions 
and summer schools during July and August, seems to be 
restricted by community regulations and expense con- 
siderations, the alternative of institutes to be held at the 
motherhouses is opened to all who would have their 
teaching force make definite progress in professional effi- 
ciency from year to year. These summer institutes have 
done much to raise the standard of work in the secular 
school field, and religious orders that have adopted the 
idea have found that the results fully warranted the time 
and effort necessary for arranging an institute. 

The work in any institute is naturally of the greatest 
benefit to those who have had little experience in teach- 
ing, ministering to their immediate wants both from the 
professional and academic standpoint, by instructing them 
in better methods of teaching and inculcating thorough 
methods of study. However, a portion of the time of the 
institute should be spent in culture studies and in meet- 
ing the special problems that come up from year to year, 
so that even the more advanced and experienced teacher 
may profit. For this purpose selected readings from 
studies in literature, art, science and religion, and the 
discussion of same will be found helpful. Many of the 
articles in this and other numbers of The. Journal might 
properly form the basis of discussion at an institute. 

The efficiency of an institute depends largely upon 
the competence of the conductor and instructional force. 
They must be educators—men and women of wide learn- 
ing, long experience in the practical work of the school- 
room, and must realize intensively and clearly the purpose 
of the institute. The teachers attending the institute must 
grow along academic and professional lines. Hence in- 
stitutes must provide for: 

(1) Instruction in academic branches—preferably those to 
be taught, and especially in those in which work is 
done in schools. Inadequate time element prevents 
much accomplishment in new lines. 

(2) Increased teaching and training power, broader 
knowledge of the principles of pedagogy and their 
application to school work. Power to do work in the 
schoolroom. 

(3) Consideration of the mental powers—their nature— 
the conditions under which they do their work, and 
how they may be trained to be better servants of the 
individual. Especially should instruction be offered 
on such subjects as attention, memory, reasoning, 
habit, and will. 

(4) Instruction in the essentials of school management. 
The school is an institution for doing work, and has 
its material side as well as its spiritual or immaterial. 
The institute as a school must exemplify good man- 
agement,—punctuality, promptness, practical, good in- 
struction; achieve results; arouse enthustasm along 
pedagogic lines. 

(5) Opportunity on the part of the individual actuaily to 
exemplify in practice, the theories formulated and 
taught. We master principles by applying them, the 
application being the best, corrective to half learned, 
half digested theory. 
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(6) An atmosphere of professional spirit in which the 
teacher lives and moves and has his being—in which 
he is immersed—and which permeates him through 
and through, so that he goes to his work charged, not 
only with the feeling of responsibility, but with the 
spirit of the teacher, which spirit overcomes all diffi- 
culties. 

Points 2, 3, 6, having to do with teaching power as 
based upon fundamental pedagogical principles, imply sys- 
tematic instruction along these lines. These are formu- 
lated in text books, and much value will follow from the 
systematic study of a good pedagogical text in the insti- 
tute. 

A syllabus or course of study makes uniform ,definite 
and thorough work possible. In it the material and pur- 
pose of instruction are to be found together, and the 
danger of waste is reduced to a minimum. We would 
suggest that Catholic institutes secure for this purpose 
copies of the Course of Study used in the Archdiocese of 
Philadelphia, as it is the most detailed and helpful hand- 
book of the kind available, and show just what work 
should be accomplished in the primary and grammar 
grades of an efficient parochial school. 

Curriculum requirements differ somewhat in various 
dioceses, but in taking as a basis for institute drill the 
outline of a well-developed course such as this, teachers 
will obtain a better grasp on the full scope of their par- 
ticular class work, no matter where their school may be 
located. For effective review upon the work to be ac- 
complished in the various grades, the institute should be 
divided into at least two sections, viz.: primary and gram- 
mar grade teachers. Where possible to obtain classes for 
model and practice work, this feature should be added to 
the institute. 


THE END OF THE SCHOOL YEAR. 


AL’ E presume that teachers as well as pupils are now 

counting the days to the close of the school year, 
when rest from hard work and routine will be theirs. 
Undoubtedly teachers at this season share somewhat in 
the following boyish sentiments expressed by Clarence 
Darrow in “Farmington”: 

“Tf I were to pick out the happiest time of my life, I 
should name the first few days of the summer vacation 
after the district school was out. 

“In those few rare days all thoughts of restraint were 
thrown away. For months we had been compelled to get 
up at a certain time in the morning, do our tasks, and 
then go to school. Every hour of the day had been laid 
out with the precision of the clock, and each one had its 
work to do. Day after day, and week after week, the 
steady grind went on, until captivity almost seemed our 
natural state. It was hard enough through the long fall 
and winter months and in the early spring; but when the 
warm days came on, and the sun rose high and hot and 
stayed in the heavens until late at night, when the grass 
had spread over all the fields and the leaves had covered 
all the twigs and bougHs until each tree was one big spot 
of green, when the birds sang on the branches right 
under the schoolhouse eaves, and the lazy bee flew dron- 
ing in through the open door, then the schoolhouse prison 
was more than any boy could stand.” 


— 


New York state is to spend five million dollars on a 
building for its state department of education. Four hun- 
dred thousand dollars has been paid for a site in Albany, 
and the rest of the money will go for the building, which 
will undoubtedly eclipse any single educational structure 
in the world. In strange contrast to this it is to be noted 
that the United States Bureau of Education rents quar- 
ters in an old building on a side street of Washington, 
C. 


The vast estate of Alfred Beit, the richest of all Eng- 
lishmen, is to be devoted to education. This is about five 
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times as much as Cecil Rhodes gave to education. It 
provides for the endowment on a prodigal scale of a 
great South African university, technical college, and sec- 
ondary school. All Anglo-Saxon nations are to profit 
by the bequest, through scholarships, as in the case of 
the Rhodes endowments. 


It is a matter of mutual interest that subscribers ad- 
just their subscription accounts to the end of this school 
year, before the rush of commencement week. If your 
account is not paid up to date, make it a point to remit 
this week. 


Taking note of the apologetical articles for-school use, 
that have appeared in The Journal from time to time, the 
Reverend Editor of “The Ave Maria” says in a recent 
issue: 

“It is gratifying to learn that much interest has been 
shown in such articles by the directors of Catholic schools 
They realize the importance of preparing their graduating 
pupils to meet the calumnies commonly directed against 
the church. Apologetics for Catholic youth is an excellent 
feature of the Catholic School Journal, which deserves 
the patronage of our teachers everywhere.” 


“By their fruits ye shall know them,” is applicable to 
those who busy themselves in educational matters as well 
as in all other affairs of life. It is not the seeker after 
applause and publicity who is accomplishing the greatest 
good, but rather the quiet and faithful toiler to whom re- 
ward comes in the conscientious realization of work well 
done and actual results obtained. To the latter it is im- 
material whether his name be known or the worldly cred- 
it his efforts. 


The Journal brings to Catholic teachers everywhere, 
the views, suggestions and experiences in educational 
matters of the ablest of religious and secular teachers, 
Bishops and Clergy. It is a continuous institute in a 
most effective form, and except for the element of per- 
sonal contact, it affords in a most economical manner, 
all the benefits of attendance at teachers’ conventions. 


June is the month of the Sacred Heart. What the 
world needs most today is what it has always needed and 
always will need—a little more heart. Humanity without 
Christ is heartless. Before He came it was heartless to 
a degree now scarcely conceivable; it was brutalized and 
inhumanely cruel. And the more it turns away from Him 
the more heartless it becomes—heartless towards the 
pure, the weak, the needy; human life becomes a rough, 
fierce struggle for material things, sad and ominous. Our 
Lord put a heart into humanity; it was the chief charac- 
teristic of His work. He was the author of a new creation 
—the Christian heart. He taught humanity how to live a 
new life, and this was the life of charity—of love. In our 
hackneyed phrase He taught men, in effect, the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man.—Rev. Morgan 
L. Sheedy, Altoona, Pa. 


TO AN OLD TEACHER. 


Today, as by the old schoolhouse I passed, 
I saw a face where years of toil and care 
Had left their mark, and yet to me ’twas fair 
In memory’s magic light upon it cast. 
My boyhood years are told again since last 
I thought her cruel, and lessons hard to learn; 
Ah me! Ive found a teacher far more stern, 
And learned hard lessons in a school more vast. 
God’s richest blessings on thee, faithful one, 
Of that vast throng whose skill and patience mold 
The nation’s destiny! A service thine 
Immeasurable, not bought with paltry gold. 
When school is out, and evening’s first stars shine, 
Thou’lt hear the blessed Master’s voice, “Well done!” 
—Francis I. Walker. 
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MAKING RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
MORE EFFECTIVE. 
By Rev. J. F. Nicholson, Houston, Texas. 
N° TEACHERS today think of confining themselves 
to just the questions in the book, whether in secular 
or religious instruction. No teachers think of asking 
questions in regular class routine, viz.. first, second, third. 
If there are any who do such things, they are not teach- 
ers: they are automata. 

Science, we know, has made giant strides, and science 
has chiefly followed inductive methods. Might not re- 
ligious instruction make greater strides by a little more 
induction? 

Most children, for instance, who have commenced the 
catechism, will easily answer that “Christ lived so long 
on earth to show us the way to heaven by his instructions 
and example,” but most of them will falter if asked to 
relate some of the instruction and example. How many 
children know what they are talking about when in an- 
swer to the question, “Why is Jesus Christ true God?” 
they answer, “Jesus Christ is true God because He is 
the true and only Son of God the Father’? Some of 
the words and works by which He proved that He was 
God will be both more intelligible and more easily re- 
membered. 

There are some people married outside the Church 
because they remember that the sixth commandment of 
the Church forbids marriages with non-Catholics. There 
are those who remember that a commandment requires 
them to contribute to the support of their pastors, and 
they will help a bazaar or some other religious enter- 
prise a thousand miles away, but will not identify them- 
selves with the work and interest of their own parish. 
There are numbers of children who can sing off the 
corporal works of mercy, but will not contribute a cent 
from their superfluous expenses to feed the hungry, give 
drink to the thirsty, or clothe the naked. 

From this it would follow that our children should be 
taught a little more by doing. There is ‘no reason why 
Catholic school or church should not have its children’s 
charitable society, and there are a great many reasons 
why it should. 

Finally, many modern questions have sprung up since 
the catechism was prepared and enjoined by the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore. 

Aetheism and agnosticism indulge in more rampant and 
outspoken blasphemy. Most secular papers are, slaves 
to their demands. This emphasises more and more the 
necessity of papers that will not pollute the sanctity of 
the home. 

Socialism, good, bad and indifferent; the increased 
cost of sustenance; extravagance and high pressure living, 
and their corollaries, are subjects that influence the faith 
and morals of modern life, and cannot be ignored in any 
adequate system of religious instruction. 


INCULCATING THE THOUGHT OF 
IMMORTALITY. 

By Sister M. Fides (Convent of Mercy, Pittsburg, Pa.). 
i 4 HE religious teacher cannot too frequently, too deep- 

ly, too thoroughly cut into the nascent minds of 
the children before her that basal Christian dogma—Im- 
mortality. The mind strongly fortified with this belief 
differs essentially from the mind without it. 

Most things of life are subjective. similar chances, 
vicissitudes, sorrows coming to different minds have re- 
sults widely different: the chances. vicissitudes, sorrows 
being like nature, the results so different, the cause must 
be sought for in the medium unto which they come—the 
mind of the individual. And just here lies the work of 


education, of home environment, of religious beliefs and 
practices, above all, of the teachers’ personal influence 
potent for good or for evil. 

The child of the Catholic school and home, having 
within him the glad ringing dominant note of faith in 
the immortality of the soul, ought to be stronger in the 
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battle of life, happier, more fitted to survive than his 
creedless companion unto whom all ends in chaos, all 
closes down haphazard with the collapse of the bubble 
Time. 

Is this the case? The results of parochial schools in 
comparison with creedless schools are not yet mature 
enough to answer with a decisve Yes: yet the trend of 
the day, the anxious awakening of good men to the re- 
sults of godless homes and schools, make answer tenta- 
tively Yes. 

Chief, then, among the lessons of the classroom, in 
every grade from primary to academic, and at every 
seasonable time from first day at school until graduation 
day, let the glad, hopeful note of the soul’s immortality 
sing ever in the heart of the child: so will he assimilate 
this truth; so will it grow with his growth and strengthen 
with his strength. And in the long life-way stretching 
before our schoolboy of today he will walk secure be- 
cause of the hope that is in him, or stumbling he shall 
rise again and go on, only kinder unto others because of 
his own fall; confident, secure, and, in the end, triumph- 
ant because of the faith that is in him—the glad, joyous 
faith, confidence, assurance of the immortality of the 
soul. 


CULTURE AND LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 


By Rev. J. T. Roche, LL. D., Nebraska City, Neb. 

T HE lives of the saints ought, from their very nature, 

to be exceptionally popular reading matter. That 
they are not is due in a large measure to a perverted lit- 
erary taste. They are not lies, like the abnormal produc- 
tions of genius known as fiction. They are authentic 
biographies of real men and real women who strove 
after and attained to the highest ideals of human conduct. 
They coniain the true philosophy of life and enough of 
the heroic to raise them to the higher realms of real 
literature. They furnish truer standards of right living 
than can be found in the platitudes of philosophers and 
in the dreams of theorists and visionaries. 

Many of us as we grow older come to have a good 
deal of respect for the Mohammedan caliph who ordered 
the destruction of the Alexandrian library. If it were 
anything like the average library of today the act was a 
distinct benefit to civilization. Real science suffered no 
loss and posterity was in all probability saved from a 
great mass of literary rubbish. It saved us at the same 
time from a great deal of pagan literary filth. The an- 
cient pagans were a good deal like their modern French 
offspring. Their works were unfit to be placed in the 
hands of a Christian people. Corrupt literature has con- 
tributed more than any other single factor to bring about 
the de-Christianizing of the French people. Rousseau 
and Voltaire sowed the seeds of doubt and skepticism. 
Succeeding generations of doubters and skeptics have 
kept up the work which they begun. A great wave of 
immoral and impious literature has swept over the land, 
with fearful consequences for religion and civilization. 
The public press of France is today unspeakably and in- 
conceivably vile. Its fiction is nothing more or less than 
revived paganism and the veiled deification of human lust. 

Thoughtful men have not failed to discover the root 
of many modern evils in the corrupt literature of the hour. 
The greater part of our fiction is pruriency and nastiness. 
Nearly all of our history needs to be rewritten. The 
drama of the hour has fallen under the spell of dissolute 
actresses and a degenerate stage. The press panders to a 
public taste that delights in the vivid portrayal of vice and 
crime. We certainly need to get back to the lives of the 
saints for light and guidance. The sooner that Catholic 
parents and teachers realize this, the better it will be for 
the future of religion. 

There is something wrong with the spiritual makeup 
of men and women who find the lives of God’s heroes and 
heroines devoid of interest. It is an evidence that they 
are spiritually and mentally deteriorating that they have 
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strains are more impressively heard in voice parts only. 
In the Greek rite, no organ is played during the liturg- 
ical singing, and in that respect it is easy to see that the 
Greeks have been far more faithful to the ancient Christian 


become unconsciously affected by the devil’s most potent 
agency for evili—a corrupt and irreligious popular litera- 
ture. . 
We have a superabundance of those false, erotic, im- 
possible pictures of human life known as popular novels. 
We have a wealth of fictitious history and sham biogra- 
phy. If culture among our young people be dependent 
upon this kind of reading, the less culture they have, the 
better. Many of our Catholics read nothing today but 
the newspaper. The average daily paper is little more or 
less than a regular bulletin of immaterial and irrelevant 
gossip. It is the death of culture in any form. 

It will rest and refresh all of us to turn from time to 
time in our reading from lies to truth, from the impos- 
sible to the real, from profitless news to that concrete 
knowledge of divine things which makes for temporal 
happiness and eternal welfare. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING 
GREGORIAN MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 
By Rev. Phillip Steyle, Delaware, Ohio. 
Y way of encouraging our Sisters in the study of 
Gregorian music, with a view of teaching it in the 
schools, I wish to state that it is an errur to assume that 
the technical study of that form of music is a very com- 
plex matter. On the contrary, the singing of the Gregor- 
ian musical intervals is easy and simple for any one 
gifted only with a fourth rate musical ear. Most of the 
melodies circle within a range of an octave or at most 
ten or twelve notes. There is in reality only one scale 
to be learned, the Diatonic Do, Re, Mi, with this 
difference that according to the mode you begin your 
scale with Re, Mi, Fa, So etc., instead of Do, which is 
always used as ground or fundamental tone in all melo- 
dies written in modern music. There are no difficult flat 
or sharp tones to be run into or diviated from as in the 
chromatic scales of the modern music compositions. The 
only exception is the use of the B flat instead of the B 
natural in certain modes. But so far from creating a 
difficulty, this substitution on the contrary, renders the 
singing more easy and natural, because it avoids the 
harsh and unnatural Tritone. 

Another feature of Gregorian singing which must not 
be overlooked, is its easy and simple rhythm, as com- 
pared to that of modern music. If you cast your eyes 
upon any Gregorian melody, its four line staff, its square, 
oblong, large and small notes and space bars and double 
notes, you may think that all this means the same as in 
the modern system. If you do you are mistaken. The 
long note and the double note are not so called because 
they have to. be held much longer or twice as long as 
the shorter or smaller notes, but only a little longer. 
The different shapes of notes and the strokes attached to 
some of them mean accent far more than greater length. 
We must not forget that in Gregorian we accentuate cer- 
tain sounds the same as in speech. 

There is a certain kind of rhythm to be observed, 
but it is not exactly measured as in modern music, and it 
varies according to the nature of the melody, the occa- 
sion and the peculiar interpretation of certain texts by 
the voice. Good teaching and good practice are no doubt 
required to acquire this peculiar Gregorian rhythm, but 
the difficulties are insignificant when compared to those 
encountered in the compositions written in the modern 
chromatic scales. If our weaker town choirs were will- 
ing to devote only one-fifth of the time they now waste, 
often in vain efforts to imitate the better city choirs, to 
the practice of Gregorian Chant, they would soon become 
masters of the art, and some kind of presentable music 
would be heard in our poorer churches. 

I have said and explained why the mere singing of 
Plain-Chant was comparatively easy; unfortunately the 
same cannot be said as to its correct accompaniment on 
the organ. Originally it was sung for many ages with- 
out any instrumental accompaniment, and in reality its 


traditions than the Latins. It cannot be denied that 
when Gregorian is sung by a well trained choir without 
organ, its effects are most imposing; but how many 
churches have at their disposal such well trained singers 
and that for every service? With us, the organ accom- 
paniment becomes almost an absolute necessity for the 
proper support of most choral choirs. 

As a first and necessary preparation for the introduc- 
tion of Gregorian music into the schools, I would suggest 
that as many of our school teachers as possible practice 
the Gregorian Chant under any instructor that might be 
available, and at a time most convenient to them. Such 
a study and practice would be in my opinion more in the 
nature of a relaxation than a burden. There are still a 
very few among our clergy who could give such instruc- 
tion. If during the next few years we could succeed in 
having at least one sister in each parochial school capable 
of singing Gregorian passably well, it would certainly be a 
stepping stone for all the other teachers to become fa- 
miliar with it in the course cf time. 

As to the proper arrangement of such lessons, I would 
suggest two each weck, to be taught in the grades separ- 
ately, by means of the excellent Gregorian music charts 
now published by a firm in Boston and which are not ex- 
pensive. Those charts are well graded, gotten up in 
Gregorian notes or modern notes. I would not be in favor 
of teaching Gregorian singing systematically in the pri- 
mary classes. It is only at the ages of 9 and 10 that a 
boy or girl’s musical perceptions are sufficiently developed 
to render them susceptible of distinguishing musical 
sounds and harmonies 

I disapprove of the substitution of the modern music 
annotation of Gregorian, on charts and books, instead of 
the old Gregorian staff and notes. So far from making 
the study of choral music easier, I think on the contrary 
that it is next to impossible to interpret the correct rhythm 
and expression of Gregorian chant by means of the signs 
and notes used in writing modern music. The use of the 
ancient Gregorian notes and bars and signs emphasize the 
fact, which is real, that Gregorian fs a music of its own, 
fully developed to maturity, and not to be considered at 
all as something primitive, embryonic and rudimentary, 
out of which evolved our so-called superior and more ar- 
tistic modern music. Each is a complete system in itself. 


THE AMERICAN VOICE. 


| F the discussion as to the use of good English were 

extended to include the importance of speaking our 
language properly, in clear and distinct pronunciation and 
in agreeable tones, it might be profitable. Altogether too 
little attention is given to this matter in our educational 
work. Teachers themselves are seldom trained to that 
end, and they therefore cannot be expected to instruct. 
their pupils in this regard. The defective pronunciation 
so commonly heard on every hand is largely due, of 
course, to home influences. But if these could be coun- 
teracted by the right training at school «a great improve- 
ment might result. Associations form one of the most 
potent factors in fixing habits of speech. How strong 
their influence is, is evident in the speaking manner habit- 
ually acquired by students at Harvard, where a clear-cut, 
well vocalized pronunciation has been traditional for gen- 
erations. The speaking voice of Americans is too apt to 
be strident, high-pitched, and nasal, with vowel sounds 
muffled and jumbled. In the training vf teachers par 
ticular stress should be laid upon the importance of a 
good speaking voice. This ought to be a leading element 
in normal school work, in which due attention should be 
given to elocution, though more in its relation to correct, 
agreeable, and expressive enunciation than to ornate and 
showy qualities. 
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The Ideal Teacher 


By Sister M. Alphonsa, 0. 8. D., St. 


Catherine’s Academy, Racine, Wis. 


zs other powers being equal, the true religious is 
the ideal teacher. She will combine the zeal of the 
hireling who works by contract with the love of a wise 
mother who ever has the advancement and improvement of 
her loved ones at heart. 

The religious is a hireling, but one who works by 
contract, not for perishable gold, but for that indestructi- 
ble loan, “the pearl of great price”; for she knows that 
the truer she is in her calling the more untiring she is 
in her efforts to instil into the minds of those entrusted 
to her care those lessons of virtue which form the char- 
acter and self-control of the stalwart man, the greater 
will be her reward. She is a mother, for she has devoted 
her life to an universal motherhood, which is not confined 
to the limited family circle, but extends to hundreds of 
families, and consequently to the world in general. 

The religious who is engaged in teaching will seek by 
every legitimate means to increase her stock of knowl- 
edge in order to impart it to her youthful charge. She 
will make every use of her faculties to observe, compare, 
and determine what may be of benefit to her in her daily 
calling. She will engender that love of truth which marks 
the honest seeker who has a reverence for knowledge in 
all its multiplicity of branches. It is only the ignorant 
and prejudiced that show contempt for broader and higher 
education. 

Nothing short of excellence will satisfy the ideal 
teacher, and if she has inspired her pupils with a love of 
excellence she has employed her talents in strict con- 
formity to the divine law. A seeker after excellence will 


be a restless seeker after truth, and a searcher of truths — 


will arrive at the true love of God. She will not confine 
her methods of instruction to her own limited and nar- 
row views, but will study the methods of standard edu- 
cators and cull from each whatever may be of benefit in 
her own special sphere. 


Attention to the Physical, Mental and Moral. 


The ideal teacher will study the individual character- 
istics of each child, that she may be capable of knowing 
wherein that child is lacking, whether physically, men- 
tally or morally. The education of these three states 
will run in parallel lines, thus forming the true mens 
sana in corpone sano. No one of these three powers 
should be educated to the neglect of the other two. She 
will, moreover, have a watchful eye over the health of 
her pupils, and not permit them by exposure to draughts, 
or retention in a schoolroom badly ventilated, or insuffi- 
ciently heated, to lay the foundation of years of suffering 
or bring them to an untimely grave. Even at the risk of 
forfeiting her position, the true teacher will dismiss her 
school when it is impossible to heat the room comfort- 
ably. In such a case she disobeys the commands of man 
and recognizes and obeys the law of creation, viz.: the 
preservation of health. The keen vigilance of the con- 
scientious teacher will not extend to tyrannical surveil- 
lance, or descend to detestable espionage. The true re- 
ligious never degrades herself by such miscalled watch- 
fulness. Her vigilance is the keen, penetrating glance of 
a pure, upright soul, who has studied the nature of each 
individual child, and knows all of its weak points and 
tendencies, whether for good or evil. She will, by all 
means, respect the happiness of children. Childhood is 
of short duration, and many there are, alas! that never 
have known a childhood. Their pinched, hardened fea- 
tures show all too plainly that care, hardship and bru- 
tality have been their unhappy lot even from their birth. 
Let the schoolroom, then, be to them a haven of rest 
and happiness for the short time they are allowed its 
enjoyment. 

The true teacher will endeavor to efface the degrading 


influence of such homes by special kindness and atten- 
tion. The more sordid and unkempt these waifs are, 
the more they need our sympathy and care. Here, par- 
ticularly, the true religious proves her excellence. Her 
natural disgust for everything sordid is overcome by 
grace; and she sees not the neglected child but the soul, 
a part of God himself, fettered behind that grimy casing, 
struggling to be free. She teaches the child to remove 
the outward defilement, and aids him in the attempt, 
until he stands forth a celestial piece of sculpture. 
Familiar as the truth is, it is nevertheless necessary 
to repeat that, while teaching is a profession most trying 
to patience, it is one wherein serenity and control of 
temper is absolutely essential for success. The teacher 
who is by nature hasty and irritable will find in her 
calling a rugged school of discipline, and the ideal teacher 
will so overcome by grace and constant watchfulness that 
patience will become not a second nature, but nature 
itself. If the just man falls seven times a day, how 


‘much more liable to trip and stumble are those little 


beings who have not the judgment of man? And how 
much more do they demand our sympathy and con- 
sideration. 

Training to Self-Control. 


The child is not entrusted to the teacher simply to 
mold, but that he may be trained to govern himself. She 
leads him in the right use of his sense; she teaches him 
how to study, and trains his mental faculties so that 
were he suddenly to be withdrawn from school he would 
know how to proceed in his studies and be a student all 
his life long, not of dry books alone, but of mankind and 
himself in particular. Nosce te ipsum, will be his motto. 
She will teach him to see that he is a social being and 
that he is bound by the laws of God to form a unit of 
society; that he owes respect to society, and to himself; 
that the world, it is true, owes him a living, but he must 
earn it himself in a respectable manner. 

The ideal teacher will inspire her pupils with en- 
thusiasm for everything noble and sublime. If we have 
no enthusiasm we become clodlike. Youth without en- 
thusiasm is not progressive, but remains stagnant and 
finally becomes demoralized. Next to love of God and 
enthusiasm for His commands, the true teacher will in- 
spire her pupils with a love for their country and its grand 
free constitution. If the great illustrious Pontiff, Leo 
the XIII., could be so lavish in his admiration of our 
glorious constitution, surely we, who enjoy all the lib- 
erties and privileges that this immortal document con- 
fers, should glow with enthusiasm to impart its con- 
tents to others; and should not rest until every child 
would know it by heart, and be ready even at the risk 
of life to maintain its principles. The study of the con- 
stitution should not be deferred until the child is able to 
study it from the text book. It can be taught most 
practically in the lower grades by oral instruction in 
connection with the celebration of our national holidays. 

Above every other consideration the ideal teacher will 
endeavor to destroy the godless tendency of the age by 
teaching the child he is one of God’s creatures, and no 
matter how long he may live on this earth, heaven is 
the goal for which he was created, and should he un- 
happily fail in reaching this goal he will have frustrated 
the design of his Creator and lived his life in vain. She 
will teach the child that religion is the basis of all knowl- 
edge, and that no intellectual gift or acquirement is in- 
consistent with religion; on the contrary, religion only 
intensifies and perfects that gift. 

The greatest geniuses in literature, science, and art 
have always produced masterpieces when a religious 
sentiment formed the subject. Only true religion could 


produce a Dante, a Raphael, or an Aquinas. 
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“Every good and perfect gift cometh from above.” If 
we would be perfect teachers, such as we ought to be, 
we can only acquire the gift by the aid of the Holy Spirit. 
No matter what book lore we may possess, there will 
still be a blind spot upon the retina of our mental vision, 
when not iliumined by the Spirit of all Knowledge, who 
alone can endow the intellect with the brilliancy of noon- 
day splendor. 


IMPORTANCE OF EARLY IMPRESSIONS. 
By “Joseph F. Wynne,” Detroit, Mich. 

No fact is more obviously true than that the thing 
that has been done is more easily done again. The hand 
gains skill through action, and no less surely the brain 
becomes a facile organ by exercise. This day’s menial 
perceptions, even the vague sensations of which we are 
but half conscious, are setting their mark upon the in- 
strument of thought, making it less difficult for like pro- 
cesses to take place again, building up highways for 
thoughts of which today’s faint impressions may be but 
the vanguard of a host, beneath whose tread they will 
quiver in years to come. 

We are all under the dominance of this law, but the 
child’s brain affords more room for new pathways and 
more plastic material for working. For him there is 
danger, and there is hope that we, of mature years, have 
left behind. Certain fundamental facts are given you 
who would train a child, but you may work them out 
very much as you desire; not wholly, for there is always 
a mysterious personal element of greater or less power, 
and the child’s fathers—both grand and great—have had 
their word in deciding his tendencies. 

But hereditary traits are not absolute in their dictum. 
It is easier for a child to walk in the paths hewn out 
generations ago, though he is bound by no necessity to 
do so. New roads may be cleft, and the old ones become 
so grass-grown that only careful search will reveal the 
ancient travel marks. Therefore should the teacher, con- 
scious of his dignity and responsibility, take up his work 
seriously by preparing, directing, winning by love, and 
leading these little ones confided implicitly to his care 
along the way of righteousness; for the little feet must 
travel towards weal or woe. 

Not only are children’s mental workings the result 
of conscious training, but, to a considerable extent, they 
are the product of the molding life about them. Their 
ideas are fashioned by what they hear or see, as surely 
as the air they inhale changes the character of the ex- 
hausted blood in their veins. It is difficult for them to 
grasp an abstract idea. To make it at all clear it must 
be presented in some sensible form; it must be founded 
on something they can see and handle. And this is the 
teacher’s daily life. 


‘Lhe vocation of the teacher is one of the most sublime 
in the economy of God’s providence. If it be lived up to 
in all its splendid opportunities for good, intellectually, 
morally and otherwise, no human mind can calculate its 
benedictions. lf, on the contrary, it be looked upon 
lightly and its daily holding of character be lost sight 
of, its results become correspondingly disastrous. 

The true teacher, whether religious or lay, ever keeps 
this thought of early impressions before him and con- 
forms his cconduct in the classroom, day by day, amid 
the thousand and one harrassing annoyances common to 
the work, to this thought. His satisfaction will come in 
seeing the little ones committed to his care for so much 
of their lives in the plastic period of development, grad- 
ually coming under the influence of his uplifting guidance, 
and being molded, day by day, into the perfect form of 
Christian intellectual life. 
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NEW YORK’S SCHOOLS. 

Notwithstanding the fact that over $25,000,000 has 
been appropriated for the education of the 560,000 pupils 
of the public schools of New York for this year the most 
superficial investigation, it seems, shows that the various 
boards that have been complaining vigorously have ample 
warrant for objection to the condition of certain of the 
school buildings of the city. Practically all of the older 
school buildings have wooden stairways, and it takes the 
work of years to secure the substitutes of iron ones or 
even get the fire escapes put on the buildings that are 
deemed most dangerous. Still another menace in many 
of the older structures is found in the lack of proper ven- 
tilation. This is so pronounced in some of the buildings 
that its effect is shown in the monthly sick lists. Lack 
of funds is the excuse given by the board of education for 
failure to remedy these defects promptly. 

The public school system of Gotham has become so 
vast that it now surpasses the military establishments of 
European states. There are 565 public school buildings in 
Manhattan, but despite this there are enough half-time 
pupils to populate a large city of the second class. There 
are 75,000 children who at present can attend only half 
a day. School No. 188, which occupies a whole block on 
Houston street, is the largest in the world. It is sit- 
uated in the midst of the great modern babel known as 
the East Side, where Arabs fight over the result of a 
crap game, policemen hound pushcart peddlers, where 
pale, emaciated women paw over garbage cans for food, 
and where, at the windows of tenements, men, women and 
children may be seen together toiling in the stifling at- 
mosphere of sweatshops. The Houston street school has 
an enrollment of 5,000 pupils under the care of 115 teach- 
ers. Under the roof are more children than attend all 
the schools in the entire state of Nevada. 


A MODEL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


St. Mary’s Training School at Des 
Plaines, Ill., the favorite project of Arch- 
bishop Quigley, of Chicago, will be, when 
completed, one of the finest institutions of 
its kind in the world. Four hundred boys 
are now being cared for at the school, 
which is’ situated on a tract of 822 acres. 

With the completion of the north wing 
accommodations will be afforded for four 
hundred more. It is the plan of the trus- 
tees, as soon as the entire institution is 
completed, to transfer the children of many, 
and possibly all, the orphan asylums of the 
diocese to St. Mary’s, where the surround- 
ings are ideal and the accommodations and 
sanitation perfect. During the last year the trustees have 
expended nearly $378,000 in new buildings and improve- 
ments. It is the intention of President Lynch, of the 
board of trustees, to ask the pastors of all congregations 
to-donate 25 cents a year toward the support of St. 
Mary’s. This would provide an annual fund of $250,000, 
enough to pay the entire cost of maintenance and leave a 


balance toward taking up the mortgage. Another feature 
which is being planned in connection with the institution 
is a “clearing house” for boys who have completed the 
course of instruction, the idea being to provide for them 
until suitable employment is found. Father McCarthy, 
superintendent of St. Mary’s, is enthusiastic over the prog- 
ress made during the last year. 
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The Process of Character Development 


By Rt. Rev. T. J. Conaty, D. D. (Bishop of Los Angeles). 


be THE building up of character it is necessary to 
know the child’s nature, to appreciate the effects of 
heredity, the child’s emotional character and tendency, 
the power of imitation, the best means to cherish good 
inclinations and check vicious impulses, the right sort of 
motives, the preservation of individuality while directing 
it properly, and the presentation of religious truth. We 
build best when we have thoroughly familiarized our- 
selves with the cohesiveness of the materials we are to 
use, the character of the mortar, the strand of the cable, 
the effects of atmosphere and climate, the strain of 
weight and stone. To find the properties of all the ma- 
terials, and the peculiar characteristics of combining one 
with the other, must be known to the mechanic who 
would build a structure that would serve the purpose for 
which it is built. As in the nature about us, so with the 
nature within us, character must be built out of the ma- 
terial at hand. In some natures there are splendid 
foundations, while in others nothing is present but weak- 
ness, the weakness of straw or stubble, with lack of 
power to resist the strain that may be placed upon it. 
Still we must never forget that in the building of char- 
acter the natural serves as the basis for the supernatural, 
and the psychologist must have to estimate it as one of 
the powers in the great saving strength that comes from 
religious training. The moral force must come not only 
from the goodness of the good nature, but also from the 
nature supernaturalized by the goodness of the grace of 
God. Hence, the supernatural must enter largely as an 
important factor in the building of human character. 


Recognition of the Existence of a Soul. 


Unfortunately in many systems the soul life of child- 
hood is not reckoned on and the child’s true aspirations 
do not enter into the development of character. The 
divine order is not in the scheme and the relations be- 
tween the human will and the divine personality, if not 
ignored, are at least not catalogued. The sense of sin 
is passing and consequently the agency of the Holy Spirit 
through grace is not recognized as an efficacious means 
of attaining human destiny by the upbuilding of noble 
character. 

Much stress is laid upon heredity without oftentimes 
considering the mere fact that, no matter what ten- 
dency toward moral weakness may come to us by the 
inheritance through our parents, there comes to us a 
stronger force by inheritance through Christ. The grace 
of God will enable the child weakened through parental 
folly to be strong in fulfilling the obligations of its state 
in life. Environment often weakens the man in the 
presence of danger, but we should reckon that from God 
will come the power which will make the child strong 
enough to resist evil so as to stand the test of necessary 
association and pass through them without serious 
danger. . 

Religious alone can train the will and conscience. 
When men speak of education today they mean the in- 
struction of the intellect, and yet this is but a very small 
part of the duty of education, which needs to get at the 
heart of things. Fitch says, “Nothing that you can do 
to your pupils is of any use unless it touches the springs 
of his life. You are concerned with what he thinks and 
does and feels. Knowledge assimilated strengthens in- 
tellectual development. The exercise of power helps to 


form a habit and thus makes easier future efforts of a 
similar kind. The entire moral movement depends upon 
one’s taste and preference.” 
The Strenuous in School Life. 
Judging by what occurs in much of our school life, 
we are in a mad rush between instruction and examina- 
tion. 


School seems to exist as a place of preparation for 


Rr. Rev. T. J. Conary, D. D. 


exams, and success in exams determines the ability of 
our educators. But really education has something higher 
even than the mere preparations for an examination. It 
has the training of character, without which the exami- 
nation sucessfully passed will avail but little. None of 
us agree that Tennyson’s “gorging with knowledge,” or 
success in the highest test of examination, is an evidence 
of education. It is simply an evidence of an accumulation 


of facts often badly digested and seldom assimilated. 


One of the influences retarding character development 
is the tendency toward methods of instruction which 
might be designated as “getting knowledge quick.” The 
theory is to make study easy and and the acquisition of 
learning easy. Usually the learning that comes quickly 
and the study that is made so easy that it requires no 
effort have very few lasting effects upon either mental or 
moral development. Indifferencé and ease threaten the 
integrity of character. Intellect will need the energy 
and grit that make for sturdy muscle. There are indica- 
tions that the physical and not the mental receive more 
attention in the display of these two qualities. 

There is a tendency also to cater too much to the 
whims and caprices of children. The moral and mental 
development rather than the child ’snotion or even the 
child’s will should be the determining factors in the 
schoolroom. The highest liberty is where law and order 
exist. The child’s habits are largely regulated by par- 
ental restraints and obligations. Why should not the 
spiritual and intellectual? The child character should be 
studied and understood and the best means for reaching 
the end in view should be used. Instruction rather than 
amusement is needed for character development. False 
emotions are frequently stimulated and superficial results 
are obtained. The child receives chaff instead of wheat, 
skim milk instead of cream. The unhealthy becomes ap- 
parent, the bone and muscle making food being absent. 

To simplify study so that it requires no effort from 


the child often reduces the study matter to nonsense 


and drivel and leads to mental and spiritual dyspepsia, 
to frivolity of life. The lack of earnestness and serious- 
ness is a detriment to character. Our youth should not 


be allowed to laugh away all serious thought, to be fed 
upon the inanities of vaudeville, to laugh at what passes 
for wit and humor without an atom of fun in it except 
ludicrous buffoonery, destroying all refinement and gen- 
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tleness and leading us into an era of unrefined stage 
manners. 


The Danger of Bad Literature. 


A strong influence against character development is 
in the literature, or rather the hodge-podge prepared for 
child consumption, oftentimes subservient to unmanliness 
and destructive of all sense of reverence. The exhibition 
of precocity in tricks played upon old persons and often 
parents, irreverence, lack of respect for old age, lack of 
common manners, are prevailing characteristics of many 
of the school children of today. Certainly not much 
character building is manifested in such lives. 

To build a beautiful city, with its wealth of art and 
architecture, with its imposing public buildings and its 
beauty of homes and parks, is, indeed, the ambition of all 
citizens. To build the true city beautiful is to build the 
character of the individual, which makes for beauty of 
life and happiness, that character which has a love for the 
true, a keen sense of honor, a faith in God, and a rev- 
erence for sacred things; which loves the good life be- 
cause it believes in God and finds its highest liberty in His 
service. 

The school should co-operate with the home and the 
Church and work in harmony with the forces of social, 
religious and home life. The school should look to the 
best there is in the life of the child outside the school 
and on that foundation build the structure of education. 
The teacher should have syinpathy for the child in his 
home loves, as well as in his religious and political loves. 
To the child, life draws its greatest beauty from its 
parents and his religious thought. In the development 
of character the teacher is one of the strongest elements 
and influences. It is necessary that there be in the teacher 
a life and a love and an illumination which give power 
to instruction. The teacher should be one whose char- 
acter is modeled upon what he wishes the child to be; 
what he is in character, more than what he says, has its 
far-reaching influence upon the child. A teacher should 
have vitality and enthusiasm in order that the heart of 
the child may glow with the fire which is communicated 
to him. The teacher can only give what he has, and if 
he be cold, petulant, never enthusiastic, unspiritual, with- 
out faith, he never can develop anything worth possessing 
in character. The teacher should be reverent, religious 
minded, full of deep conviction, and actuated by the 
highest motive. He should have the knowledge for the 
work which he has to do and should live to make it 
known to his pupils. 

The Example of Our Savior. 


The individual is, after all, the one to be considered 
in the question of character development. The great 
Savior, the highest and most perfect model of the teacher, 
gives us an example in the power by which, as a teacher, 
He purified the life of the individual and thus made for 
him an environment worthy of his increased knowledge. 
The living teacher we love to know. He is the only 
one we love to remember, the one who sought not only 
to instruct us, but to make us better men and women, and 
with that conveyed to us the knowledge by which intellect 
and life were illuminated. 

Give us character as a result of school work. Never 
forget that the ordinary school is not to form specialists, 
to make mechanics, but to turn out men and women who, 
in the strength of character which has been developed, 
become good and skilled workmen in any field of en- 
deavor to which they may be called to enter. We are 
apt to increase unnecessarily the school curriculum and 
multiply the things to be taught to the child. Far better 
to teach the child thoroughly well the things that are 
essential to all mental and spiritual development rather 
than crowd the mind with things not practical at the 
moment and perhaps forgotten before the time comes for 
their use. 

High minded in thought, upright in action, honest in 
dealings, a lover of truth, obedient to conscience, loving 
God and his fellow man, courteous of manner, a follower 


of the Divine Master—these are the things the teacher 
should have in view in developing and molding the char- 
acter of the child. 


PROGRAM OF STUDY IN RELIGION. 
By Rev. Brother Baldwin, F. S. C., New York City. 


| N graded schools each teacher should bemade to con- 

form to the program of matter to be taught in the 
catechisms in his class. If he does notadhere to the pro- 
gram his teaching is apt to be of a desultory character, 
and he will run the risk of giving instruction in a haphaz- 
ard day, without proper connection. He will also run the 
risk of being carried away by impulse, misguided zeal 
and personal preference for certain parts of the unim- 
portant and of overlooking the important matters, and 
he will give lessons little in keeping with the necessities 
or capacity of the pupils. ; 

Besides the principal mysteries which should figure in 
the program of each of the classes and the Sacraments 
of Penance and Holy Eucharist for those who are about 
to receive them for the first time, it is very important 
that a more advanced class should continue and extend 
the teaching of the preceding class. Thus, the children 
will more readily acquire a knowledge of the essentials 
and will be more likely to retain a lasting memory of the 
fundamentals. There shall be for each class a program 
proportioned to the needs and the age of the pupils. It 
shall be subordinate to the general program of the school 
and be a regularly graduated portion of it. 

The general plan of the program of catechetical in- 
structions should be, as far as possible, concentric in form 
and matter—that is to say, each class is to extend the 
form and to enlarge the matter of the preceding class— 
thus constantly widening the circle of knowledge, and 
opening up new horizons to their mental and moral vision, 
whilst at the same time more indelibly impressing che 
fundamental truths on the child’s mind. : 


Importance of Primary Lessons. 


Besides the pedagogical reasons for this course, there 
is another, imperative and important because of its prac- 
tical nature, and it is this: Many, very many, of the pupils 
have to-go to work while still quite young, and a not in- 
considerable percentage leave from each and every one of 
the grades each year. Such falling off, increasing in num- 
bers with each successive advance in the grades. 

Now, it is not very probable that a large percentage 
of these children will attend the Sunday school, and hence 
will have to fall back upon their knowledge of the essen- 
tials of the text of the catechism, which they received in 
the class rooms. Whenever at all feasible, the text of the 
catechism of the diocese should be gone through every 
two years, with an ever-increasing concentric explanation. 
Thus, the higher grades will learn in fuller detail and with 
more exhaustive explanations, what they had learned only 
in mere outline in the lower classes, and so will come to 
a more complete understanding and a more retentive mem- 
ory of all the essential articles of our holy faith. 

(b) Some of the necessary dispositions to be cultivated 
in the children in order that they may receive benefit from 
religious instruction. 

I am certain that we are all unanimous in saying that 
children will be benefited by the instruction received, not 
alone by the knowledge and tact and other qualities of the 
catechist, but in a very great measure in proportion to the 
dispositions with which they themselves assist at such les- 
sons, and the fidelity with which they correspond to the 
practices inculcated therein. It is, therefore, plainly the 
duty of the catechist to develop and cherish certain dis- 
positions in his scholars if he desires to have them reap 
full benefit from the instruction. Chief among these are: 

(a) An earnest desire to know. 

(b) Purity of mind and body. 

(c) Interested attention and intellectual activity. 

(d) An energetic will and strong determination to lead 
a truly Christian life. . 
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To Excite Desire for Religious Truths. 

In order to excite in his scholars an earnest desire to 
be instructed in the truths of religion the teacher must 
give them exalted ideas of the grandeur, the sublimity of 
the moral law; the admirable economy of the dogmas and 
the great and inestimable utility of the Sacraments; the 
heroism and true nobility of the Saints, and the wonderful 
influence which they have wielded in their respective 
spheres of action. (1 may here note that all of this is to 
be accomplished by and through the concentric plan 
spoken of in the las topic.) 

The teacher must show his children that above all 
things it is necessary for them to pray and beg of God the 
gift of a true conception of spiritual things and a relish 
for them. He must teach them that the knowledge of re- 
ligious truth and a love for it are promised only to the 
humble and pure of heart; while those who are proud 
and carnal can neither receive nor relish what so strongly 
contradicts their evil passions. Of course this must be 
done, i. e., taught, to the children adroitly and with infinite 
circumspection. I would refer here to pp. 266-270 in 
Spirago for admirable counsels in this matter, and also to 
several chapters in the “Elements of Pedagogy of Our 
Institute.” 

The teacher must make use of all the measures at hand 
to arouse the attention and the intellectual activity of the 
children. If he speaks to them on abstruse subjects in an 
abstract way he will have ag distracted, inattentive class. 
He will have his labor for his pains, and would be like the 
man pouring water into a sieve. He was surprised that so 
little of it would stick or remain in the sieve. 

The most important duty of the teacher is to develop 
and cultivate within his pupils a firm, energetic will to 
practice the moral precepts taught in the lessons of cate- 
chism; especially is this to be done as the child is budding 
out into adolescence, for “as the twig is bent the tree is 
inclined,” and in this instance “an ounce of doing is worth 
a ton of knowing.” 

If this be accomplished by and through the instrumen- 
tality of religious instruction then all is gained, whereas 
failure in this all-important matter is total failure to ac- 
complish the purpose of all instruction in religious truths, 
and spells ruin and moral death to the helpless unfortu- 
nate who fails to be so influenced in his early years. This 
is true, and it is borne out by so many sad instances that 
no additional argumeits are needed, at this moment, but 
rather requires an earnest search into the cause or causes 
of such regrettable results. 


Faults To Be Avoided. 


The Rt. Rev. Bishop Bellord says: “There is a general 
concensus of opinion on two very important facts, viz., the 
general unsatisfactory character of our catechetical in- 
struction as a system, and the enormous losses from the 
ranks of those who have gone through our Sunday school 
classes.” I am not prepared to corroborate nor to deny 
the statement of the losses here spoken of, nor to give 
statistics in the matter, but rather to suggest that it is 
worth while to search for a few of the causes, and in the 
best measure possible to apply a remedy thereto. 

St. LaSalle warns the Brothers not to rest satisfied 
with storing the child’s memory, for this is the very least 
important part; though if we were to judge of what we 
have seen in too many instances it would appear to be the 
most important, the entire burden and purpose of the les- 
son as too often given. 

The teacher must see to it that his pupils receive and 
retain the ideas and not merely words or bare formulas, 
which are but the symbols for ideas and knowledge. Who 
amongst us has not been surprised at the correctness with 
which many children recite the mere text of the catechism, 
and the equally great stupidity manifested when asked to 
give the simplest explanation of the text! 

These, and thousands similar, that are within the ex- 
preience of each of us here, plainly show the necessity of 
training the intelligence of the child, and not merely stor- 
ing his verbal memory with the text of the catechism. 


Among the many defects against which St. La Salle 
warns his Brothers may be cited the few following: (1) 
Sacrificing instructions, properly so called, to pious exhor- 
tations, the latter being introduced only incidentally, and 
led up to by the lesson or by some appropriate event. 
(b) Falling into the opposite defect, i. e., addressing one’s 
self continually to the intellect of the children and neglect- 
ing to train the heart and its affections. (c) Devoting too 
much time to discoursing and not enough to questioning, 
thus turning it into a sermon instead of a catechism lesson. 
(d) Not bringing one’s self within the reach of the chil- 
dren’s understanding. Making use of abstract or scientific 
terms instead of simple, intelligible and concrete expres- 
ssinos, especially with young children. And St. La Salle 
warns aginst the most serious of all faults, that of daring 
to attempt a lesson in religious instruction without suff- 
cient and immediate preparation. 


VALUE OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


By the Rev. Thomas McMillan, C. S. P., Paulist Fathers, 
New York City. 


HE wise men from the East were not able to get 

assistance from Herod in their search for Christ. 
They found at Jerusalem a state of religious indifference 
among the leading men. The chosen people, the descend- 
ants of King David, were in need of being aroused from 
their lethargy by the Gentiles following the star that led 
them to the crib at Bethlehem. 

By the use of their natural facilities, as well as by 
divine revelation, the wise men from the East were 
prepared to make the act of faith in the mystery of the 
Incarnation. They believed that the only begotten Son 
of God became a man, and was there present as a babe 
at Bethlehem among the poor shepherds. The star 
went before them and stood over where the child was. 
When they found the new born King, with Mary, His 
mother, falling down, they adored Him, and opening 
their treasures they offered Him gifts. From that mo- 
ment they became followers of Christ, members of His 
Church, and teachers of the true religion for their own 
people in the eastern lands to which they belonged. 

This knowledge which came with our Lord from on 
high became the light of the world. It surpasses in 
value the most profound earthly science; it gives to the 
lowly and to the great alike a certitude which excludes 
all doubt. This knowledge which brings peace of mind 
and perpetual happiness is often despised by agnostics, 
so-called scientists, cultivated and learned men who will 
not bow the knee in adoration before the Son of God. 

At the present time we may learn from the Catechism 
the same truths which were taught to the kings from the 
East at Bethlehem. He who accepts the teachings of 
the Catholic Church knows that Christ actually dwells 
in her, teaching and elevating those who believe, even 
unto the consummation of the world. The Church is a 
divine school, an infallible college, greater than any uni- 
versity or institution of human learning. Those who 
graduate as her scholars are divinely taught and truly 
enlightened. The diploma of an instructed Catholic is 
signed by Almighty God, countersigned by His Holy 
Church; and it gives a guarantee of a hundred-fold in this 
life, and everlasting happiness in the world to come. 

A false estimate of secular learning is leading many 
astray. It begets pride of intellect; it places the things 
of earth above ‘the treasures of heaven. Christian in- 
struction is of the first importance. Let us strive to 
know all the truth, as becomes children of light; but it is 
better to have the knowledge of the true religion than to 
be learned in all the sciences and ignorant of Christianity. 
It is better to be a Catholic than to know all things else. 
The dignity of being in the true Church is greater than 
the possession of all the knowledge, wealth and honor of 
this world. The dignity of a Catholic springs from the 
consciousness of being’a child of God, and that is above 
all earthly honors. Seek first the Kingdom of God, and 
keep for it the first place at all times. 
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PRIMARY HISTORY STORIES. 

It may be convenient for our purpose to regard the de- 
velopment of the learning mind as divided into three pe- 
riods: Ist, the imaginative, or sense, period; 2d, the elab- 
orative period; 3d, the period of reason. The phases of 
history which correspond to these periods are, respec- 
tively: 1st, biographical sketches and vivid description, so 
presented as to arouse interest and awaken the moral 
sense; 2d, the grouping of historical data according to 
their relations; 3, applied history; independent thought 
upon historical truth. This last phase, while it should be 
our own, cannot of necessity be that of the pupils in our 
grades. In our primary grades—during these early years 
of school life, particularly during the imaginative, or 
sense, period—history should be story-telling—of great 
men or women of great deeds. Some should be appealed 
to; pictures produced of these men, of the scenes of their 
great deeds, etc. It is to such association of the concrete 
in teaching that we must attach the greatest importance— 
in history as well as in other numbers of the school curri- 
culum. Even at this early stage the heart of the child is 
easily moved. Stories—Bible stories—of the Child Jesus 
in His hidden life at Nazareth, in the lowly workshop, or 
stories of such men as Columbus, Marquette, Washington. 
Lafayette, Lincoln; short stories of the popes, etc., all 
these prove incentives to the little ones, and in their young 
hearts are sown seeds which will some day germinate and 
produce rich fruit. Sister M. Medulpha, Rochester, N. Y. 


“INTERESTING” THE PUPIL. 

Much is said at the present time about the need of in- 
teresting the pupil in his work. This idea has been car- 
ried much too far in some directions. It rightly holds a 
large place in the early, primary years of a child's life, 
but rapidly takes a smaller place in grammar and high- 
school work. When a boy has reached an age when he 
can think and see for himself that he goes to school, or, 
rather, the purpose of his school-going should be, to gain 
a greater power of mind, and a wider knowledge of truth, 
there should be less call for the teacher to “interest” him 
or to explain everything to him. When he enters what 
is called his “life work” his employer does not spend 
much time in trying to make his work “interesting or in 
giving very many explanations. He wants a boy or: ‘an 
with enough manhood in him to tackle a hard problem 
and stick to it until conquered. There is a sad lack of 
that courage in most of our pupils, many of whom are 
perfectly willing to “ask teacher” rather than spend a few 
more minutes in doing what is for their own welfare. 
Most of us have many tasks not at all “interesting,” and 
we all need to learn as early as possible to be self-reliant. 

H. C. Childs, Massachusetts. 


PLANNING THE WORK. 

There are three classes of teachers, viz.: Those who 
plan in detail, those who plan haphazard, and those who 
do not plan at all. The second and third really belong 
in one group. I believe planning is the panacea for al- 
most all ills to which a teacher is heir, because it makes 
for definiteness of effort and result and crystallizes hazy 
ideas into forceful purposes. A teacher who sits down 
and plans her outlines once a month in detail, and then 
carries them out, is pretty apt to do some serious thinking 
and get at definite results. 

Again, planning makes work easier. If teachers who 
come out of the schoolroom tired realize wherein this 
weariness comes it might spur them on to finding a way 
to do their work easier. Planning makes effort productive 
in quantity as well as quality. Planning makes one stroke 
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VIEWS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


do the work of two and saves wear on the body. Plan- 
ning makes the head save the heels and saves the daily 
harass of the soul. It doubles the value of time and 
divides the effort of discipline in two, since it foresees 
conditions and creates for emergencies. It provides 
work for the hour, and work is the key to discipline. A 
teacher who plans her work will have more available 
strength and time than the teacher who does not. There 
is much hit-or-miss work in the teacher’s life which might 
be obliterated. Teachers ought to plan their work month- 
ly and daily, both in the essential and non-essential, in 
morning talks as well as in arithmetic. As the month is 
the usual unit for grade meetings, it should form the unit 
of plan. F. S. Brick. 


CATHOLIC PRACTICES FOR CHILDREN. 

Teach the children how to spend the day in a Christian 
manner; to bless themselves when awakening; to dress 
themselves modestly; to take holy water and then to 
kneel down, tnd to recite a “few prayers, especially the 
Our Father and Hail Mary, the Apostles’ Creed, the Acts 
of Faith, Hope, and Charity; to offer up all their words, 
thoughts, and deeds of the day to the greater glory of 
God, and to unite them with the sufferings and death of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ; to pray before and after meals; 
to make frequent aspirations during the day (for example, 
“Sacred Heart of Jesus, have mercy on me,” “Immaculate 
heart cf Mary, pray for me,” “My holy angel, protect 
me”); to invoke the holy names of Jesus and Mary and 
Joseph in temptations; to examine their conscience at 
night and to make an act of perfect contrition; to sprinkle 
their bed with holy water, and to think of God and our 
blessed Mother before falling asleep. Thus the children 
will be taught how to use the means that God has. given 
us to lead a virtuous life and to attain the end for which 
He has placed us in this world. Bishop Stang. 


VISITING SCHOOLS. 

It is a pity that teachers do not have more opportunity 
to see the work of their fellows. The lawyer is in con- 
stant contact with his fellow laborers and learns much by 
seeing them in action. The physician sees his fellow phy- 
sicians daily, is frequently called into consultation, and 
many times has the opportunity of seeing difficult opera- 
tions performed. The business man has the ever-present 
competition of the fellow across the street and the never- 
ending opportunity for studying the theories and practices 
of his competitors. Under such conditions these men 
grow and ripen with age and are worth more in their 
several positions at sixty then they could possibly be at 
forty. 

In a very large measure the teacher is denied these op- 
portunities for growth. When he is out of the school- 
room his fellows are also out, and so he has has no oppor- 
tunity to see them at work. If the teacher would grow as 
men in other professions grow he should utilize every 
opportunity to come in contact with his fellows and see 
them in action. Bad pedagogy when exemplified in a 
teacher other than self is doubly bad. Good pedagogy 
seen in action is far more impressive than when read in a 
book or heard in a lecture. 

Two or three days spent by the teacher in visiting 
other schools will often give fresh ideas and new ambi- 
tions. Many school boards already realize the value of 
this and are giving their teachers visiting days with full 
pay. A visit to- another school is like a tonic. It in- 
creases the teacher’s self-respect and gives him greater 
courage. He comes back to his work with new views 
and goes at it with renewed vigor. Educator Journal. 
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THE TEACHER’S OWN TIME. 


Fundamental in the teacher's life is his management 
of his own time out of school. This matter is discussed 
so frequently in books, magazines and newspapers that 
it may seem unnecessary to deal with it at all here. But 
certain principles seem to be neglected event by the 
writers of these books and articles, and they are not only 
neglected but ignored, for a time, by practical and even 
successful teachers. 

Every teacher, male or female, university graduate 
or not, young or old, must study. The teacher’s mind 
must be a well-spring. This study must be regular, not 
only along the lines of the teaching profession, but along 
other general lines also. 

The school superintendent and the supervisor and prin- 
cipals have obligations to young teachers in respect to 
such out-of-school study. It is extremely desirable to 
offer in every school system courses of Jectures with 
essays by each attendant, upon subjects not directly con- 
nected with school work as well as upon educational sub- 
jects. 

Such meetings of teachers may be arranged as circles 
with a leader who takes charge of the general discussion, 
or as a seminar, in which the leader directs the prepara- 
tion of the theses. Lecture courses or reading circles in 
which the teacher takes no part are almost valueless. In- 
deed, small groups are required in which from a dozen to 
a score of teachers work together. W. E. Chancellor. 


ies 


INTERPRETING THE ACTS OF PUPILS. 

During examinations there is danger on the part of the 
teachers to misinterpret the actions of pupils. Sometimes 
children glance about them, possibly unconsciously, and 
these glances may mislead the teacher. One thing is cer- 
tain; teachers ought to avoid being suspicious. If there 
is any characteristic which unfits a person to teach young 
people and children it is the pernicious habit of being sus- 
picious. I can not see how any person who “regards 
every one a rascal until he proves himself otherwise” can 
ever expect to instil any good traits into children under 
his charge. I have noticed that the teacher who “trusts 
no one, but is always suspecting something wrong,” will 
get but poor work from his pupils, and create no en- 
thusiasm. Such a one is apt to get a merited dose some- 
time. 

A boy in one of the schools of our state had a teacher 
who was always watching for notes on days of examina- 
tion, casting suspicious glances on every side. One day 
this teacher gave an examination in which he was particu- 
larly anxious that no copying be done. Among the pupils 
was this boy, whom the teacher had charged with trying 
to copy or to receive help. On this occasion the boy con- 
cluded he would get even with the teacher. During the 
examination the teacher saw the boy take out his watch 
several times and gaze at it. He grew suspicious of the 
boy and his watch. He walked slowly down the aisle 
and, stopping in front of the boy, said, ‘Let me see your 
watch.” “All right, sir,” was the meek reply, as he re- 
luctantly handed his watch to the teacher, who opened 
the front lid and looked somewhat sheepish as he read 
on a paper pasted on the inside of the lid the single word, 
“Fooled!” But he was a shrewd man and was not to be 
thrown off the track or scent so easily. He opened the 
other lid of the watch. Then he was satisfied, for there he 
read, “Fooled again!” 

It has been found, by continued experience, that one of 
the best methods for training children to obedience and 
honesty is to trust them. 

“Turning Points in Teaching.” 
SENDING FOR PARENTS. 

The authority to send for parents should be conferred 
upon the principal, never upon the teacher. Business 
system requires that all communications to parents should 
emanate from the principal. He is the responsible head 


of the institution, and hence it is necessary for him to 
have personal knowledge of every transaction between the 
school and the homes. Such a visit in the majority of 
cases is sufficient to bring about a reformation of the 
pupil; because a father who is compelled to lose a half 
day’s pay in order to straighten out the tangles of his 
boy in school is likely to take some pains to prevent the 
necessity of a second interview with the principal. Here 
is where corporal punishment is likely to begin; and here 
is where it rightfully belongs. If the parent thinks his 
childs’ education can be enhanced by the method of 
cutaneous irritation, let him take the responsibility. 
J. S. Taylor. 


' THE UTILITY OF REVIEWS. 

As to the frequency and regularity of reviews, there is 
room for great difference of opinion. Many teachers 
prefer a weekly, while others advocate a monthly, review. 
There seems to be no good reason really why a slight re- 
view should not take place daily. Every day’s acquisition 
of knowledge should be so clear in the mind of the 
learner that he need not fear to be questioned on the day 
or the week following. Unquestionably, the most valuable 
reviews are those which are held daily, though to these it 
may be well to add the weekly review, in which only the 
essential and most important part of the week’s work 
should be discussed or examined. 

There need be no formal method of conducting these 
reviews, apart from the ordinary method of questioning, 
though the teacher should always hold himself in readi- 
ness to correct any errors he may detect or answer any 
question that may be asked on points not fully or clearly 
comprehended by the pupils. E. H. M. 


THE SCHOOL PROGRAM. 

An investigation of the school curriculum and its effect 
upon the child’s physical condition has led to a number 
of interesting, if not thoroughly conclusive, results. The 
longest period which a child of five to seven years should 
be expected to have for a given exercise should not ex- 
ceed fifteen minutes. For a child of seven to ten years it 
should not exceed twenty minutes; for a child from ten to 
twelve, not over twenty-five; and from twelve to sixteen, 
not more than thirty. These figures have been approved 
both by experiment and experience. They are maxima 
for all confining exercises. With regard to the exercises 
which are the most fatiguing, arithmetic and language, as 
may be generally supposed, have proved most so. But 
rather to the surprise of most teachers, careful experi- 
ments have ranked physical culture exercises with these 
subjects. In justice to physical culture, it should, how- 
ever, be remembered that this is the case where it is con- 
tinued for the same length of time as the other exercises, 
which rarly happens in this country. Still, the experi- 
ments show that gymnastics is not as restful as has been 
thought. “Teacher.” 


CONSTRUCTION WORK IN THE SCHOOL. 

Constructive work, for the most part, has made its 
way into the schools under the form of manual training. 
It is in this tangible and obvious form that constructive 
work has come to attention. A thing constructed of clay, 
wood or iron through genuine human effort has a sub- 
stantiality, a reality, which it is almost impossible to 
escape, particularly if the thing is immediately useful. 
The rapid development of manual training has been due 
in no small measure to the reaction from formal, bookish, 
abstract, intellectual drill, from excessive memory gym- 
nastics in symbols and hearsay, from scientific study that 
began in observation and analysis and ended in classi- 


fication. There has been a growing demand for immediate 


contact with the substance of things, for training in the 
manipulating and controlling of objective materials—in 
short, for a more concrete and practical education. 
Whatever may be the comparative value of construc- 
tive work for the bright and for the dull-witted boy, 
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RECEPTION DAYS AND SCHOOL EXHIBITS. 


It is in place to urge here the value of public days or 
hours when the entire school is thrown open and parents 
and citizens are invited to be the guests of teachers and 


teachers are fully convinced that both need nothing more 
imperatively than opportunity for a greater exercise of 


their powers of planning and then of executing their © 


plans. The world calls for men who can do; men who 
can, with the materials at hand, be they living men or 
simply wood and stone, construct, execute something that 
will be of value to society. J. H. Meyer. 


EDUCATION AND CRIME. 

When we have argued that mental training without 
religious instruction does not tend to repress criminal 
propensities, journalists in this country have answered 
that the contention is not borne out by experience in the 
United States, where religion is not taught in the public 
schools. A distinguished and impartial American author- 
ity, Prof James of Harvard University, is against them 
on that point. In a lecture delivered at Chicago on “The 
Characteristics of an Individualistic Philosophy,” the pro- 
fessor maintained that schools and colleges increase crime 
by developing intellects which, in many cases, have crimi- 
nal tendencies. His remarks were received with incred- 
ulity by his audience, which was composed mainly of 
school teachers and college students, but he cited specific 
examples of law-breakers turned out by universities, and 
intimated that the pedagogues were conducting “schools 
of crime and furthering the reign of vice.” Fiftv years 
ago, he said, schools were supposed to be free from crime 
and all forms of unhappiness and evil. They did not in- 
dulge in any such sanguine hopes at present, for the 
schools and colleges merely aggravated the evils instead 
of curing them. Whether the European, the American, 
or the Australian continent be appealed to, the argument 
that, to produce a conscientious citizen, the heart must 
be trained as well as the intellect, holds good. 

Rev. D. S. Phelan, St. Louis, Mo. 


w@ Before the rush of final examinations, clesing exercises, 
etc., see that your subscription to The Journal is paid for 
this schoo] year. 


pupils. But the pleasure and beauty of these school re- 
ceptions are often marred by an almost vicious tendency 
to make the exercises too formal and too much like a 
show. To give the best impression and accomplish the 
most good the school should be in its normal condition 
and go on with its regular order of exercises, the only 
difference being that several recitations are shortened in 
order that something of every kind of school work may 
be shown. This prompt and rapid succsession of reading, 
spelling, arithmetic, geography, history, physical exer- 
cises, singing and memory selections is vastly more en- 
tertaining and valuable to parents than an artificial pro- 
gram of declamations and songs, during which the teacher 
sits in the corner and the people present get no adequate 
idea of what the school is doing from day to day. Kin- 
dred to the “public day” is the school exhibit, which may 
be held at the same time or not, as circumstances deter- 
mine. Here also should be seen the natural, proper and 
legitimate work of the school. It is more important that 
it should be an honest and typical representation than 
that it should be vast in its extent, or made up of startling 
and unusual features. Both public days and exhibits do 
more than any other means to acquaint the community 
with the aims and life of the school. They tend to arouse 
the pride and loyalty of parents, and often lead to more 
generous appropriations for school expenses. The writer 
knows of several instances where men of wealth were so 
impressed with what they saw in the schools that they 
made generous contributions for books, works of art 
and other valuable aids. School exhibits are also educa- 
tive, as they enlist the pupils in many activities which 
develop responsibility and executive power. 
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Dutton’s School Management. 


EVERY CATHOLIC TEACHER SHOULD TAKE THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL 


I.—BECAUSE, a good professional journal is now gener- 
ally regarded as a necessity by every progressive 
teacher—and for Catholic teachers no other publica- 

“tion compares in value and interest with this maga- 
zin 


e. 

Ii.—BECAUSE it is the one periodical devoted entirely 
to the interests and needs of Catholic school teachers 
—enabling them to keep in touch with their fellow 
workers, to hear from each other as to successful 
methods and experiences, and to read the advice and 
suggestions of Rt. Rev. Bishops, Rev. Diocesan Sup- 
erintendents, Pastors and other Church and School 
authorities. 

Hii.—BECAUSE it supplies not only methods and mater- 
ials for use in religious education—the all-important 
work of our schools—but it is generally conceded to 
equal the best secular journals in value and amount 
of practical material on the common school branches. 
Many public school teachers take it because of its 
superiority in this regard. 

('V.—BECAUSE just as “Catholic Schools for all Catholic 
children” is a claim on parents warranted by the im- 
portance of religious training, so also “‘The Catholic 
School Journal for all Catholic teachers” is a claim 
on Catholic teachers warranted by the attention that 
the publication gives to methods and materials on 
the special work of the church schools. 

¥.—BECAUSE the secular journals at any price are 
comparatively poor value for Catholic teachers, in- 
asmuch as far from affording any help in systematic 
religious training, they ignore completely the place 
of religion in education. Like the public schools 


for which they are intended, they give much atten- 
tion to fads and no attention to the all-important 
work of religious educatien. 


VI.—BECAUSE this Journal is commended by Most Rev. 
Archbishops, Rt. Rev. Bishops, Rev. Pastors and 
Rev. Superiors of Teaching Orders. Its practical 
value and interest are attested by voluntary testi- 
monials from hundreds of religious teachers in all 
parts of the United States. 

VII.—-BECAUSE Catholic teachers should take pride in 
having a publication or medium of their own. And 
4>asmuch as every new subscription helps to make 
The Journal better and more useful for all, the co- 
operation of every teacher is much to be desired. 

VIlI.—BECAUSE, as Bishop Spalding says, ‘tthe teacher 
is the school and whatever refreshes or quickens or 
inspires the teacher, must stimulate and uplift the 
school.”’ Bishop Spalding was one of the first pre- 
lates to commend The Journal and encourage it on 
as a needed undertaking. 

IX.—BECAUSE the school whose work consists of mere 
question and answer drills without any of the special 
exercises and devices of program that add variety, 
interest and zest to class work, is dragging along 
without accomplishing the results that it should. 
The School Journal supplies the methods, aids and 
devices that make for the progress of the class. 

X.—BECAUSE the teacher who says she has no time to 
read a school journal is the very one who most needs 
it. Proper class methods will give necessary leisure 
for profitable professional reading. Moreover the 
teacher who offers this excuse really places little 
value on her own time and that of the class. There 
is never an issue of The Journal but contains a 
number of time-saving methods and suggestions— 
the fruits of the experience of successful teachers. 
What is $1.00 a year for The Journal as against 
hours, days and even weeks saved in the general 
progress of the class. 
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Catholic Educational Associalion Meets in Milwaukee July 9-11 


HERE is_ every why 
the fourth annual convention of 
the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, to be held in Milwaukee July 
9, 10 and 11, should surpass in point 
of attendance all previous gather- 
ings of this organization. Not only 
will a program of unusual impor- 
tance and interest be offered, but the 
fixing of the place of meeting in a 
city so centrally located and so 
justly famed for its excellent con- 
vention facilities, magnificent build- 
ings, beautiful parks, and last, but 
not least, delightfully cool summer 
weather, should all serve to bring 
about a greatly increased atten- 
dance. 

Milwaukee is the Mecca of hun- 
dreds of thousands of convention 
visitors annually. From the dawn 
of each new year until its close, con- 
ventions—national and state—follow 
in close succession in Milwaukee. 
In the summer months, the hey-day 
of excursionists, conventions assemble here in such close 
order that it frequently happens that there are from three 
to four organizations, separate and distinct, meeting here 
at the same time. And there is room and a greeting for 
all of them. 


Milwaukee hotels are many in number and famous for 
their uniform excellence. They are modern in their ap- 
pointments and service, and managed with particular ref- 
erence to the greatest comfort of their guests. They are 
most conveniently located with reference to railway and 
steamboat stations and street car lines. In addition to the 
cafes connected with hotels, there are many first class 
restaurants where meals are served at all hours of the 
day and night. 

Milwaukee, with its population of over 350,000, is sit- 
uated on high terraces overlooking Milwaukee bay, one 
of the most beautiful bays of Lake Michigan, and de- 
clared by many to surpass in beauty the famous Bay of 
Naples. The greatest length of the city is six miles from 
north to south and its greatest width five miles. It 
covers an area of twenty-two square miles. The water 


reason 


Water Tower 


supply of the city is taken from 
Lake Michigan at a point several 
miles from the shore and far below 
the surface of the lake. It is un- 
doubtedly the purest drinking water 
to be found in any large city in the 
United States. 

Catholic Churches and Schools. 

As a Catholic center Milwaukee 
ranks high, about one-third of its 
population being Catholic. There 
are thirty-four Catholic churches in 
the city, several of them being noted 
for their architectural design. Over 
20,000 pupils are enrolled in the 
parish schools of the city, one 
school alone having 1,700 in attend- 
ance. In addition to the parish 
schools the following educational in- 
stitutions are located in or near the 
city: Marquette College, St. Fran- 
cis’ Seminary, Holy Angels’ Acad- 
emy, Our Lady of Mercy Academy, : 
St. Mary’s Institute. Besides these aa 
there are many other Catholic eleemosynary institutions 
and the mother houses of three large teaching orders: 
Sisters of Notre Dame, Sisters of St. Francis of Assisi, 
and the School Sisters of St. Francis. 

Public Buildings. 

Milwaukee is distinguished for the fine character of 
its public buildings—federal, county and municipal. The 
new city hall occupies a commanding situation in the 
heart of the city on Market square. It is always open 
to visitors, and from the top of its high tower may be 
obtained a superb birdseye view of the entire city and 
surrounding country. In the city hall are located all 
the department offices of the city government, including 
the school board and municipal courts. ; 

On Grand avenue, between Eighth and Twelfth streets, 
are grouped many fine structures: public buildings, 
churches of several denominatoins, clubs, hotels, etc. It 
is on this boulevard, at Grand avenue and Eleventh street, 
that Catholic educators will find located the new Mar- 
quette University building, pictured in our May issue, 
as the place of meeting of the convention. 

On this square also is the magnificent public library 
and museum building. This building is constructed of 


Public Library and Museum Building 
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beautifully carved Bedford stone, the interior being fin- 
ished in costly marbles and mosaic. There are nearly 
200,000 volumes in the library, and every convenience is 
afforded for study. The museum is one of the very best 
in the country, over 245,000 specimens being on exhibition. 

The Layton Art Gallery, Mason and Jefferson streets, 
is one of the most beautiful and perfect art galleries in 
the United States. It was presented to the city by Fred- 
erick Layton, accompanied by an endowment fund for 
its maintenance. The building is of Thomsonian Greek 
architecture. There are three halls of paintings and a 
hall of statuary. The gallery contains two hundred paint- 
ings of the modern school, by such well known artists 
as Bouguereau, Corot, Alma Tadema, Schreyer, Rosa Bon- 
heur, and others of the same high standing. 

Park System. 

The extent of its park system is nowadays a gauge of 
a city’s progressiveness, and Milwaukee is far ahead of 
most localities in the number and beauty of its parks. 
It has today nine large parks, with many smaller ones 
and public squares. A tour of the park system is recom- 
mended to all visitors because of the comprehensive idea 
it will give of the entire city. 

Street Cars. 

The street railway system of Milwaukee has no su- 
perior in any city of the United States. So complete is 
it that but one or two places within the city limits are 
more than four blocks from a car line. The fare charged 
is five cents, with a uniform transfer system. The trans- 
fers must be asked for when fare is paid to the conductor. 
The route covered by each car is designated on the side 
of the car and the direction in which it is going on the 
front of the car. Anyone desiring a descriptive booklet 
of the city; together with large map, and diagram of street 
railway routes, may obtain same for 25 cents by writing 
C. N. Caspar Co., 431 E. Water street, Milwaukee. 

Lake Trips. 

During the summer ‘nonths there are opportunities for 
excursions on the lake every day in the week, small pas- 
senger steamers operating between downtown points in 
the city and Whitefish Bay, and the transportation com- 
panies conduct excursions to points across the lake and 
along the west shore. Every day during the summer the 
whaleback Christopher Columbus brings to the city thou- 
sands of Chicago excursionists, the round trip fare being 
only $1. 


During the summer months the palatial steamers, the 
Northwest and the Northland, make Milwaukee a port 
of entry on their weekly tour around the lakes from 
Buffalo to Chicago. 

Afternoon and evening excursions on Milwaukee bay, 
by the local transportation companies, are of frequent 
occcurrence on hot summer days. 


Grand Avenue Boulevard 


The Lake Front. 


When summer is 
fairly on and the in- 
land cities begin to 
bake and sizzle and 
fry, and men’s shirt 
fronts grow flabby 
and their collars wilt 
under a temperature 
of 95 to 100 degrees 
in the shale, Milwau- 
keeans don their 
starched linen, sit on 
the lake front and 
fairly revel in the 
cooling breezes from 
old Michigan. 
from old Michigan. 

Those breezes 
which contribute such 
comfort in the heat 
of the day also en- 
sure cool and\refresh- 
ing nights such as are 
not enjoyed at points 
distant from the lake. 
A very hot day is a 
rarity in Milwaukee. 
Twice only in the 
past thirty-five years 
has the temperature 
reached 100 degrees. 


A, 
National Soldiers’ Home 
; 
j 
: 
. 
| 
Hecate. View in Juneau Park—Lake Front 


CONVENTION NOTES. 

In addition to the program 
features, as outlined in our May 
number, the following  an- 
nouncements are made in re- 
gard to the work in the parish 
school section—the department 
in which our readers are most 
interested. 

The. Rev. P. C. Yorke, of 
San Francisco, the author of 
text books of religion and edi- 
tor of The Leader, will present 
a paper on “The Educational 
Value of Christian Doctrine.” 
A discussion of the paper will 
be lead by Rev. F. J. Finn, S. J., 
and Dr. Pace of the Catholic 
University. “The Function of 
the Community Inspector” will 
be presented by Brother Mi- 
chael, of Dayton, Ohio; “The 
Pastor and the School, from the 
Teacher’s Standpoint,” by 
Brother Anthony, of St. Louis, 
Mo., and “The Sunday School 
and the Parish School,” by Rt. 
Rev. Charles Kelly, of Hobo- 
ken, N. J. 

On the afternoons of Tues- 
day and Wednesday, July 9 and 
10, there will be a meeting of 
all the parochial school teach- 
ers—religious and lay. These 
meetings will be addressed 
briefly by some of the distin- 
guished churchmen present at 
the convention, following which 
the teachers will have present- 
ed and discussed some papers 
on problems of teaching and 
school management by their 
own members. While these 
special meetings of the parish 
school teachers are primarily 
intended to afford an oppor- 
tunity for teachers to bring up 
for discussion any pedagogical 
matters on which they desire 
enlightenment. There will also 
be a set program of topics for 
discussion. This is now being 
arranged by the secretary, Rev. 
F. W. Howard, of Columbus, 
Ohio. 

The local committee on ar- 
rangements, of which Rev. A. J. 
Burrowes, S. J., is chairman, is 
preparing to show a warm wel- 
come to members of the associ- 
ation. Besides arranging every 
convenience in the matter of 
halls for the section confer- 
ences, and looking after the 
welfare of visitors in the matter 
of hotels, etc., some enjoyable 
sightseeing trips will be con- 
ducted in and around the city. 
In addition, a public meeting 
will be held at a downtown the- 
ater on one evening during the 
convention, at which some no- 
table addresses will be made, 


and a program of literary and . 


musical numbers rendered, 
among these choral singing by 
Milwaukee parochial school 
children. 
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Some Important Milwaukee Inslitulions 


St. Francis’ Seminary 


Notre Dame Convent 
| 
| 
The Layton Art Gallery 


“This magazine, so deservedly 


What i$ said of Che journal: Bishops of the United States, wi 


y 
Most Rev. D. FALUONIO, Archb., Apostolic Delegate, 


“I wish you success in your good enterprise.” 
Cardinal Martinelli. 
“It has long seemed to me that there is a great work in 
this country for a well edited Catholic school journal and it 
gives me much pleasure to know that you have undertaken to 
provide us with one. 
Rt. Rev. J. L. Spalding, Bishop of Peoria. 
“*The Catholic School Journal is a great improvement up- 
on old methods, a step forward in the right direction. It has 
our best wishes and we hope that all teachers and pastors 
will give it the support and help to which its noble efforts for 
the betterment of Catholic education are entitled.” 
Rt. Rev. Camillus Maes, Bishop of Covington. 
‘*My attention has been drawn to the Catholic School 
Journal. It is worthy of the warmest commendation, and I 
hope to see a copy in powey school in the Diocese of Duluth.”’ 
Rt. Kev. James McGolrick, Bishop of Duluth. 
“I believe that teachers would profit by the Catholic 
School Journal and I shouid be glad if all the schools in this 


diocese would subscribes for it.’’ 
Rt. Kev. George Montgomery Bishop of Monterey and Los 
Angeles. 


‘Please to find enclosed my check for $5.to pay for The 
Journal for five years from the beginning. I am not likely to 
live five years longer, but my successor will have the reading 


ot it, and he may be tempted te pay for another five years.” 
t. Rev. B. J. McQuaid, Bishop of Rochester. N. Y. 


‘Please send The Catholic School Journal for one year, with 


all back numbers.” 
Rt. Rev. Thos. D. Beaven, Bishop of Springfield, Mass. 


“It has my best wishes and I hope it will do a great deal 


of good—as it undoubtedly can. 
Mt. Rev. S G. Messmer, Archp. of Miwaukee 


“The Catholic School Journal is a most admirable pub- 
lication and deserves the patronage of all who have charge 
of Catholic schools. It meets a great want and meets it 
most admirably.” 

Mt, Rev, P. J. Riordan, Archbishop of San Francisco. 

“I cheerfully recommend your Catholic School Journal 
for use in all our schools, It is instructive, entertaining 
and. edifying.” 

Rt. Kev. Henry Gabriels, Bishop of Ogdensburg, N. Y 

“We cheerfully add our approval of The Catholic School 
Journal. A school journal has become a necessity for 
teachers, and conducted on Catholic lines it should be a 


welcomed visitor in every parish school.” 
Rt. Rev. Ignatius F. Horstmann, Bishop of Cleveland 


raised and so highly recommended by many 
certainly be of great udvantage to our Catholic 


“T am pleased to add my word of commendation to the many 
the ‘‘ Catholic School Journal” has received from the Bishops 
of the United | 

t. Rev. John M. Farley, Archbishop of New York, 

‘The Catholic Scheol Journal is a timely publication of great 
value for pastors and teachers. It deserwes the encourage- 
ment of all the friends of Catholic education.” 

Rt. Rev. James Schwebach, Bishop of LaCrosse, Wis. 

“I gladly give my approbation to the excellent Catholic 
School Journal, so useful to all those who are interested in 
the education of our (Catholic youth. I hope it will receive the 
support it deserves.”’ 

Rt. Rev. Frederick Eis, Bishop of Marquette, Mich. 
**The Catholic School Journal should be welcomed by all 
zealous Catholic school teachers, as a great help toward ad- 
vancing the standard of our parochial schools. I shall be 
happy to recommend it to our teachers.” 
Rt. Rev. James Trobec, Bishop of St. Cloud. 
got | trust that you ey receive the support that the work 
deserves.”’ Rt. Kev. P. J. Muldoon, Bishop of Chicago. 
“There i is a place for your paper and it should be well sup- 
orted.’ 
P Rt. Rev. John J. Hennessy, Bishop of Wichita, Kans. 
“Your aierteking é is an important and necessary one. 
Rt. Re J. Conaty, Bishop of Los Angeles, Cal. 
“Best wishes for the success of the Journal.” 
t. Rev. W. J. Stang, Bishop of Fall River, Mass. 
“I welcome the appearauce of your Catholic School Jour- 
nal, as an excellent advance along the lines of educational im- 
provement. 
Rt, Rev. John J. Monaghan, Wilmington, Del. 
“IT wish yousuccess in your new and worthy undertaking.” 
Rt. Rev. M.J. Hoban, Bishop of Scranton. 

“The Catholic School Journal ts highly appreciated by 
our school sisters who look eagerly for it. We did not just 
realize the need of such a journal till yours came and 
c.simed attention. Success in your laudable work.” 

Rt, Rev. M. Tierney, Bishop of Hartford, Conn. 

“The Rt. Rev, Bishop Cosgrove is well pleased with the 
Catholic School Journal and hopes that tt will have the cir- 
culation to which both the intrinsic merit of the magazine 
and the cause for which it is published, entitied it.” 

Bishop Cosgrove, Davenport, Jowa, 

“The Bishop is much pleased with the copies of The 
Catholic School Journal he has seen, and wishes you the 
support and the success you deserve for undertaking a 


** Wishing success to your valuable Journal.” 


Rt. Rev. T. J. Michaud, Bishop of Burlington, Vt, 


Many other Prelates have shown their approval of The Journal by sending in subscriptions. ——? 


“The Sisters of Mercy, who have charge 
of our schools, are highly elated with The 
Journal. Your method meets with my un- 
qualified approval because it is not only 
timely and full of pone vd but also skill- 
ful and eminently pra tical.”"—Rev. J. B. 
St. Stephen's church, Ciacinna- 
t 

“Accept my best wishes for the success 
of your laudable work to advance the in- 
terests of our Catholic parish schools.”— 
Rev. Thomas McMillan, C.S.P., New York 


City. 

“I wish you every success.”"—Rev. M. P. 
ponte. J., Creighton University, Oma- 
a, Ne 


“You are on the right trail.”—Rev. James 
Kirwin, Rector, Cathedral, Galveston, Tex. 


“I like The Journal very much.”—Rev. F. 
J. Finn, S8.J., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“Assuring you of — 4 best wishes.’”’—Bro- 
ther Maurelian, Manhattan College, New 
York City. 


“It certainly merits success.”—Rev. Louis 
. Walsh, Supt. Catholic schools, Boston, 
ass. 


“You will have to work very ay 
to keep up to the standard you ve 
ready made.”—Rev. Ernest Van Dyke, St. 
Aloysius Rectory, Detroit, Mich. 


“The Journal deserves success and ought 
to be a powerful influence for the develop- 
ment of Catholic schools.”—Rev. J. 
CS. Holy Cross College, Wash- 
ngton, D. 


“Hoping you will meet with continjed 
in your special field of labor.”— 
H. J. Dumbach, 8.J., St. Ignatius’ 
College, Chicago, TIL 


“Wishing you and The Journal! al! pros- 
superior, Ursuline Con- 
vent. Brown Co., Ohio 


“We heartily wish success for The Cath- 
olic School Journal.”—Notre Dame Con- 
vent, Milwaukee, Wis. 

“The suggestions in The Journal are 
practical and_ spirited. We shall take 
pleasure in aiding it to the success it so 
well merits.”—Sisters of Providence, St. 
Mary’s, Ind. 

“We send our best wishes for the suc- 
cess of The Catholic School Journal.”— 
es of Christian Institute, Laprairie, 

an. 

“May God's blessing be on your worthy 
undertaking, is the prayer of Sisters of 
Charity, B.V.M., Kansas City, Mo.” 

“For our Catholic teachers such a jour- 
nal is a necessity.”"—Rev. M. M. erkl, 
Beatrice, Neb. 

“We are pleased with your undertaking 
and wish it every success.”—Dominican 
Sisters, Sinsinawa, Wis. 

“You have caught the right inspiration.” 
—Brother Donatian, Philadelphia, Pa 

“We wish every success.’’—Sisters of 
e. Joseph, Epiphany school, Philadelphia, 


“I have examined The Catholic School 
Journal with interest and find it ideal in 
every respect.”—Henry Coyle, Editor Week- 
ly Bouquet, Boston, ass. 

“Thank God, I have lived to see the da 
when I could su for a Gatos 
school journal.’’—Sister M. Petronilla, Ke- 
waunee, IIl. 


“We ‘iatoomne The Catholic School Jour- 
nal; it is certainly needed.”—St. Joseph’s 
convent, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“We are delighted with The Journal and 
vane rather give up any of the other jour- 
nals, than yours. It is just what we want. 
Thank God!—a Catholic school journal has 
at _ come into existence.”—Srs. of Notre 
Dame. St. Vincent’s Orphanage. Tacony. 
Philadelphia 


long-needed work.” 


Bishp Chatard, Indi i 


“We wish much success to your under- 
taking in the cause of Catholic education.” 
—St. Joseph’s Convent, Dubuque, Ia. 

“Deo Gratias! One ideal realized—sub- 
scription for a Catholic school journal” - 
Ursuline Convent, Youngstown, Ohio. 


“We are much pleased with The Jour- 
nal.”—Sisters of Loretto, Toronto, Ohio. 

“We are glad to subscribe o a Catho- 
lic educational paper.’—Dominican Sisters, 
Springfield, Ky. 

“We wish The Journal wide circulation 
Node Ve Convent, 

orfo 


“We congratulate P hon on your under- 
isters, Cumberland, 


“We heartily endorse The Journal and 
its worthy cause.”—St. Mary’s Academy, 
Leavenworth, Kan. 


“We are pleased with The Journal.”— 
Holy Cross Convent, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“May God’s blessing attend your worthy 


Convent, Kane, 


“IT hope you will reach every een 
in Pan-America and be the blessed ori 
ator of uniformity in our _ paroc fal 
A. Meuwese, Mt. Carmel, 


“Permit our congratulations to you for 
supplying a necessity to Catholic teach- 
Ann's Convent,’ Lachine, Can. 


“We are pleased with The Journal and 
wish it every success.”—Convent of St. 
Francis, La Fayette, Ind. 


“The Journal is a good Groneht and d 
hope you will be successful i ee 
out as you have planned it. Tt will fill a 
decided want in the cause of Catholic one 
ucation.”—Very Rev. rin Thomas. 8t. 
Vincent. Kv 


Hundreds of other Catholic Teachers have written letters expressing enthusiastic appreciation for the Journal. 
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SCHOOL HYGIENE IN ITS BEARING ON CHILD 
LIFE. 
[By Thomas D. Wood, M. D., Professor Physical Educa- 
‘tion, Teachers’ College, New York City.] 
HE attention given to school hygiene at the present 
time is desultory and spasmodic. This department of 
school work has as yet no well-defined place in educa- 
‘tional theory and practice. The medical inspection of 
schools for the control and prevention of infectious and 
contagious diseases is important, and is conducted meas- 
urably well in a number of cities. This is primarily, how- 
ever, a public health measure, and represents the most ex- 
ternal phase of school hygiene. 

This subject has been too largely concerned in the past 
with the more mechanical factors in the child’s environ- 
ment—such as the sanitary features of the school build- 
ings and grounds, and the sources of communicable dis- 
ease. These things should not be neglected; but the pupil 
and his own personal states and problems should receive 
far more attention than they get at present. 

Health should not in the slightest degree be sacrificed 
to anything else in education. School life today is, at the 
best, a formal, artificial, and, in many respects, an un- 
hygienic process. With the advancement of civilization 
each generation knows less instinctively how to keep well. 
All of the influences at work emphasize the increasing im- 
portance of school hygiene. 

This department is concerned with all the factors in 
education related directly to health. The phases of this 
field may be classified as follows: 

1. The biologic study and examination of the pupil. 
This will give necessary information to parent and teacher 
about organic conditions and tendencies. It is essential to 
the understanding of intellectual power and capacity. 
These examinations should be made at intervals to be de- 
termined by the age and individual condition of the pupil. 
They should include personal history, certain measure- 
ments of the body, tests of sight and hearing, and of vari- 
ous qualities of the muscular and nervous systems. There 
should be careful physical examinations, to determine 
whether conditions exist which should be brought to the 
attention of the family physician. These measurments are 
educational in purpose, should be made in a uniform man- 
ner, and by a school hygienist. Examinations of nearly 
nine hundred school children during thepast year brought 
to light conditions in ten per cent. of the pupils which 
were referred to the parents, with the recommendation 
that medical attention be given to them. Accurate knowl- 
edge of the pupil is the primary condition for successful 
education. If this knowledge is to be accurate its basis 
must be biologic. 

2. School hygiene should study, test and judge the en- 
tire school environment from the standpoint of health. 
This involves not only supervision of buildings, grounds, 
lighting, heating, ventilation, furniture, books, etc., but 
also hygiene of instruction, arrangement of hours, re- 
cesses, alternation of activities, and all factors in the life 
and surroundings of the pupil. 

3. School hygiene should provide in physical training 
for the larger fundamental motor activities, which must 
supplement the finer, more specialized movements of 
school work, to provide for the complete, well-balanced 
organic and physical development of the pupil. Physical 
training should be more scientific and closely correlated 
with the rest of education. Unification of the interests of 
school hygiene and physical education will keep to that 
end and be to the mutual advantage of both sides of the 
same field. 

4. School hygiene should provide also for the instruc- 
tion of the pupils in matters relating to health and hy- 
giene. Hygiene should be taught in a natural way through- 
out school life. This instruction should be given in the 
elementary schools by the grade teachers. All of the in- 
struction on this subject, however, should be under the 
supervision of the school hygienist. The course of study 
in hygiene; the progression from grade to grade; the cor- 
relation with other subjects, all should be under the care 
of the hygiene specialist. 


AGAINST ELABORATE CLOSING EXERCISES. 
To the Editor: 

“I would like to see someone begin a crusade against 
school entertainments and elaborate commencement ex- 
ercises. Surely pastors and parents cannot realize the 
sacrifice of time they entail. Teachers know that it 
takes from eight to ten weeks to train children to do 
creditably on the stage, and that during that time lessons 
are greatly interrupted and the minds of the children dis- 
tracted from their lessons. 

“Again, these entertainments come at a time when the 
children are already over-worked. The spring term brings 
first communion, class examinations, and preparation for 
the entertainment, all at the same time. Something must 
suffer. 

“Of course, the object is to make one hundred and 


‘fifty dollars for the school, but could this not be made in 


one collection, or one supper, or lecture? 

“T am sure this waste of valuable school time is the 
greatest drawback in our parochial schools.” 

Sister M. Florence, Mt. St. Joseph, Hamilton Co. O. 


THE SACRAMENT OF CONFIRMATION. 
When Was It Instituted? 
To the Editor: 

“In the interesting Specimen Lessons in Christian Doc- 
trine, Lesson V, there are two points to which I would 
like to call attention. 

“After mentioning the coming of the Holy Ghost, at 
Pentecost, under the appearance of flaming tongues of 
fire, the teacher asks: Do you remember a time when 
the Holy Ghost appeard in another form? After the bap- 
tism of Jesus in the Jordan, the Holy Ghost descended 
upon Him in the form of a dove. 

“T am glad to see the two forms under which the Holy 
Ghost appeared clearly distinguished. Nearly all our 
artists have combined them in representations of Pente- 
cost. Whoever draws a picture of Pentecost should leave 
out the dove and draw a blaze of fire, great, leaping 
tongues of flame shooting out from it, and resting on the 
heads of all present, or else draw a number of separate 
flaming tongues. 

“The writer of the excellent article referred to thinks 
that the apostles (and the others present) received the 
Sacrament of Confirmation on Pentecost. That is not 
true. We do not know that Jesus instituted the Sacra- 
ment of Confirmation and administered it to His apostles. 


- The coming of the Holy Ghost at Pentecost was not a 


sacrament. We do not even know when the apostles 
were baptized; at the Last Supper they were made priests 
and received the power of offering the Sacrifice of the 
Mass; on Easter night they received the power of for- 
giving sins; it seems likely that they were confirmed be- 
fore they were ordained. Some, however, think that the 
Sacrament of Confirmation may have been instituted some 
time between our Savior’s resurrection and ascension. 
(Manual of Theology, by Wilhelm-Scannel, Vol. 2, p. 396.) 

“Jesus had promised to send the Spirit of Truth on 
His disciples, to teach them all the truth, to remain with 
them forever, to bring all things to their minds which He 
had taught them; the Spirit of Truth come down on the 
church at Pentecost, and has been with it still; it is 
owing to His presence in the Church that the Church is 
infallible. 

“I do not know how the mistake originated, that the 
apostles received confirmation at Pentecost, but it seems 
to be quite common. Confirmation cards, representing 
the coming of the Holy Ghost at Pentecost, should not 
be used, as they are misleading. A suitable card would 
be one representing the apostles imposing their hands on 
those whom they were confirming. At Pentecost the 
Holy Ghost, the Soul of the Catholic Church, came down 
upon the Church and took possession of it, and He is 
with it still, and will be with it until the end of time.” 

J. F. S., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Some Important Considerations on School Constrvction 


By Emile G. Perrot. 


The importance and necessity of properly constructed 
school buildings are no longer questioned. The following 
information, gathered from the standard authors on school 
hygiene, merely hints at the many things which concern 
the physical well-being of a school: 

LOCATION.—In the construction of school buildings, 
the first point for consideration is a suitable and healthful 
location. This is of vital importance ,because children 
are affected by their environment, and of necessity much 
of their time is spent in the schoolhouse. The nature of 
the soil determines the healthfulnes of the site. In cities 
it is not always practicable to take into account the nature 
of the soil upon which the school building is to be erected. 
Moreover, the consideration is not so imperative in the 
country districts, because in the cities care is exercised to 
secure artificial drainage and sanitary protection. In gen- 
eral it may be said that the ground chosen should be well 
drained. It should be impervious to water. The soil 
should not be damp, as dampness conduces to catarrh and 
other ailments. A clayey soil produces a damp building. 
Gravel or sand forms the best soil. Marshy ground 
should be avoided, as also “made” soil, because it is 
likely to contain street sweepings, house refuse, and gar- 
bage. If it becomes necessary to use “made soil or 
“filled” land, precautions must be taken to shut out the 
odors that arise from the putrefaction of all organic mat- 
ter by carefully paving or cementing the whole school- 
yard. In cities it is not advisble to locate the building 
on a main street. Noise is distracting to both teachers 
and pupils. It should not be on a narrow street amid high 
surrounding buildings which shut out the light and pre- 
vent the free circulation of air. When it is possible 
ample space should be ailowed for playground. The rule 
has been laid down that a line drawn from the foot of the 
wall of the school building to the top of the nearest 
building should not make an angle greater than thirty 
degrees with the horizon. 

BUILDING PLAN.—The plan of the school building 
should receive the closest attention on the part of the 
architect. The schoolroom should be the unit of the 
whole plan—in other words, a properly designed school 
should consist of a number of well designed schoolrooms 
arranged to give the best result as to seating, lighting, 
hygienic and sanitary arrangements, with the necessary 
halls, cloakrooms, etc. It should not be a large building 
divided into classrooms whose size and arrangement are 
dependent upon the size and shape of the building. It 
is desirable, when possible, to limit the height of the 
building to two stories. 

CONSTRUCTION.—tThe school building should be 
built in a substantial manner, with the best materials and 
with the best workmanship. By building thoroughly and 
substantially, the days of repairing are put off, and thé 
difference in first cost is saved in a few years by reduced 
cost of repairs. The building should be built of either 
stone or brick, with as many interior brick walls as pos- 
sible; where the additonal expense would be justifiable, 
the floor construction should be made fireproof. The 
recent advent into this country of reinforced concrete 


for fireproof floors, etc., makes it possible to erect a 
thoroughly fireproof building at an increase of from 
twenty to thirty per cent above a building not having 
fireproof floors. When the additional safety of the chil- 
dren, as well as the increased permanency of the build- 
ing, is considered, this additional expense is trivial. Where 
jost floors are used they should be soundproofed with 
mortar deafening between the joists. The interior finish 
should be hardwood reduced to a minimum in size with 
plain moldings. The window jambs should have rounded 
corners and should be plastered up to the inside of the 
window frame. Hard plaster should be used; but the 
ceiling should be of pressed sheet metal, and not plaster, 
as in a few years the plaster is in danger of falling off. 
Wood wainscoting on the walls should be omitted. The 
washboard about the walls should be as low as possible 
and finished against the floor with a cove, making what is 
called a “sanitary base.” The means of exit and en- 
trance should be properly located and be of ample width; 
the corridors should be ten or twelve feet wide and be 
well lighted. There should be separate entrances for 
boys and girls in mixed schools. The stairways should 
be surrounded with brick walls where practicable, and if 
the building is three stories or more in height there should 
be a brick enclosed, fireproof stairway so located as to be 
of easy access in case of fire. This stairway should be in 
daily use, and fire drills should be maintained for the 
orderly dismissal of the children in case of necessity. 
Doors leading from the classrooms into corridors should 
be three feet six inches in width. Stairs with six and a 
half inch risers and eleven inch treads are the most suit- 
able for schools. . 

EXTERIOR DESIGN.—The exterior of the building 
should possess merit and artistic excellence in architec- 
ture. It should be of simple design, free from an ex- 
uberance of ornamentation, but possessing good propor- 
tion and properly disposed masses. It should be the 
truthful expression of the internal arrangement or plan, 
and should be devoid of such acéessories as meaningless 
gables, sham towers, and the like. A school building 
should have the above charcteristics in order to exert 
an educational and elevating influence. The use of gal- 
vanized iron or sheet metal for architectural features 
should be reduced to a minimum; materials of a more 
permanent character requiring little or no attention should 
be used. An artistic, beautiful, and chaste design does 
not necessarily increase the cost of the building. 

THE SCHOOLROOM.—The standard schoolroom de- 
mands that 15 feet of floor space and 200 cubic feet of 
air space be allotted to each pupil. Its size should be 25 
feet wide by 30 feet long and 13 feet high, with a seating 
capacity for 48 pupils. 

The windows should be on the long side and on 
the end opposite to the teacher’s desk, but never 
on the two long sides. The amount of glass sur- 


face of the windows admitting light should be from one- 
fourth to one-sixth of the floor space of the room, the 
rooms on the north side having relatively more than 
those with a southern exposure or clear sky line. 
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use of ribbed glass in the upper sashes will increase the 
effective lighting of the room. The use of luxfer prisms 
is especially effective when the windows open upon a 
narrow street or court. The windows should be set with 
the top as near the ceiling as possible, leaving about six 
inches to the glass, as the best illumination is produced 
by light coming in as near the ceiling as possiblé. There 
can never be too much window surface in a room, as 
direct sunlight can be excluded with shades or blinds. 
The space between the windows in every case should be 
as narrow as will conform with good construction. In 
Holland the minimum space between windows is one 
and one-half feet. 

A greenish color for the walls seems best. 
ing should be white. 

Each classroom should have a cloakroom which should 
connect with the hall and the classroom. It should be 
heated and ventilated, and lighted from the outside. 

The blackboards should be of slate, and four feet 
wide. Those in the primary grades should be twenty- 
six inches from the floor; in the intermediate thirty 
inches, and for the higher grades thirty-six inches from 
the floor. Every blackboard should be provided at the 
bottom with a trough two and one-half inches wide. The 
trough should have an open wire cover, with one-quarter 
inch mesh, set with hinges. The object of this cover is 
to permit the crayon dust to fall through into the trough 
and so lesson the stirring up of the crayon dust that is 
so injurious to children and teachers. 

The platform for the teacher’s desk and chair should 
be discarded, because of the dust and dirt that collect 
behind and underneath it. 

CLOSETS.—Closets should be outside the building. 
They should be well lighted. The floor should be as- 
phalted. There should be one closet for every fifteen 
girls and one for every twenty-five boys. Well con- 
structed closets and latrines with the best plumbing and 
apparatus, and kept thoroughly clean, are the require- 
ments that will insure satisfaction. 


HEATING AND VENTILATION.—Good ventila- 
tion, heating and lighting of a schoolroom will augment 
the capacity of attention of pupils by at least one-fifth 
as compared with that of children taught in a schoolroom 
of common construction. Bad air produces a general 
lowering of strength and vigor and a greater proneness 
to respiratory and other diseases. The drowsiness and 
languor so frequently noticeable in school children are 
to the intelligent teacher not an indication of wilful 
inattention, but the need of purer air. Yawning is a 
cry of the nervous system for purer blood—for blood 
containing more oxygen and less effete matter. In order 
to ventilate a schoolroom propertly, it is necessary to 
remove quickly the air vitiated with respiration and to 
replace it with fresh air. There are two kinds of ven- 
tilation, natural and artificial, The natural ventilation is 
produced by the ordinary interchange of air when doors 
and windows are allowed to remain open. Artificial ven- 
tilation depends upon the assistance of heating apparatus, 
or of some mechanical appliance for the forcing of the 
air into the rooms and sucking it out of them. Natural 
ventilation is possible only during the warmer months and 
must be discarded entirely during the winter months. In- 
vestigation and experience show that the heating and 
ventilation of a school building must be embodied in one 
system. 


ARTIFICIAL VENTILATION.—Nearly all systems 
of artificial ventilation depend upon one of two things: 
(1) The rarifying power of heat applied to air in flues— 
the gravity system; (2) the mechanical power applied 
through the medium of fans. The gravity system of ven- 
tilation introduces hot air into the room through an inlet 
connected .by flues with steampipes encased so as to 
form chambers in which outside air is heated. The 
vitiated air flows out of the room through separated ducts 
or flues, the movement of the air being dependent upon 
the lightness of the indoor air as compared with the out- 
door; hence more air is moved when the temperature of 
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the outside is extremely low. Ventilation by gravity sys- 
tem is sometimes unsatisfactory in winter weather when 
the outside temperature is not low and in spring and fall 
weather. There are two means of ventilation by the use 
of the fan, one called the plenum or pressure system, and 
the other the exhaust or induced system. By the plenum 
system the air is forced into the building because of the 
pressure exerted by a revolving fan. By the exhaust sys- 
tem—the reverse of the plenum system—the air is drawn 
out of the building by a fan that is placed at the outlet 
end of ventilating ducts. The plenum system is one 
commonly used. Sometimes a combination of the plenum 
and exhaust methods is used, but, as a rule, it is not 
necessary to employ both systems. One other system 
of heating and ventilating uses steam for heating, the 
radiators being placed in the schoolrooms and next to 
the outside walls. Openings are cut through the walls 
at the base of these radiators, permitting the outside air 
to enter the room and become heated by passing between . 
and around the various pipes of the radiators. The out- 
lets for bad air are usually placed on the opposite side of 
the room from the radiators, thus insuring a fairly good 
circulation of air throughout the room. The action of 
such a system is seen in figure 1. Figure 2 illustrates the 
action of the air in either the gravity or the plenum sys- 
tem. Experiments seem to prove that the inlet for the 
hot air should be eight or nine feet above the floor, and 
and the outlet in the floor, or within one foot of the 
floor, and both on the same side of the room. Where no 
provisions are made for adequate ventilation, the win- 
dows must be used. The well known device of placing 
a board between the sashes may be employed. Care 
should be taken lest the children sit in a draught or 
where cold air is pouring down upon the head and shoul- 
ders. An efficient system of heating and ventilating re- 
quires the expenditure of money for coal and gas in order 
to heat the air and to run the machinery. No system 
has yet been devised which will work automatically. Any 
system, if it is good for anything, must be supervised by 
a competent man. Brains are required as well as coal 
for an apparatus designed for this purpose. 

REQUIREMENTS.—In some places the law requires 
thirty cubic feet of pure air every minute for each pupil. 
The ait should not enter the room at a greater velocity 
than six and one-half feet per second, or about four hun- 
dred feet per minute. The inlet for a standard school- 
room should be less than four square feet. The air de- 
livered should not be over one hundred degrees Fahren- 
heit. A temperature of from 68 to 70 degrees is con- 
sidered proper for schoolroom air. The apparatus neces- 
sary for the operation of a plenum system is a steam 
boiler to generate steam for the heating of the pipe coils 
and the running of the fan engine, a large revolving fan 
connected to a steam engine, and a heater composed of 
coils of steampipes through which the cold air is either 
forced or drawn before being delivered into the air ducts 
or flues. The air before passing through the heater 
should be filtered through a cheesecloth screen. This re- 
moves the particles of dust which would otherwise be 
delivered into the schoolroom and inhaled by the pupils. 
The following rules respecting ventilation are of impor- 
tance: (1) No draught or current should be perceptible. 
Often the remedy for a draught is not to close the open- 
ing, but to make others in order to increase the area 
through which the air enters. (3) The entry of air should 
be constant, and not at intervals. (4) An abundant exit 
for impure air should be provided separate fro tmhe points 
of entrance of fresh air. In order to maintain a given 
standard of purity it is necessary to provide for the re- 
moval of a volume of impure air equal to that of the pure 
air which is supplied. 
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A Model Parish Building — Avdilorivm and School Combined 


St. John’s Cathedral Institute, Milwaukee, %*% 


BUREN {STREET ELEVATION 


AD Dick ST: “JOHN'S CATHEDRAL INSTITVTE.| 


MILWAUKEE 
WISCONSIN 


° The Building will extend from Jackson Street to Van Buren Street, with a facade on both streets 
f the same general scheme and architectural detail. 


Auditorium Section, on Jackson Street. 


School Section, on Van Buren Street. 


AUDITORIUM SECTION. 

Vestibule. Offices. Cloak Rooms. 
On the second floor plan the auditorium section shows 

a balcony with a seating capacity of 275, and a large re- 
ception parlor over the vestibule and foyer. In the school 
section the plan is about the same as on the first floor, ex- 
cept for principal's office and teachers’ room over the Van 
Buren street entrance. On the third floor plan the school 


Foyer. 


THE FIRST FLOOR 


GRADED SCHOOL SECTION. 

Six Class Rooms on this floor, also Wardrobes and Toilet rooms. 
section is arranged for high school purposes. A physical 
laboratory occupies the north wing, a chemical laboratory 
the south wing of the Van Buren street end. Between them 
are two lecture rooms. Two recitation rooms, two rooms for 
the commervial department, alarge study hall at the west 
end, wardrobes, toilet rooms, etc., complete the plan. 
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AUDITORIUM SECTION. 

Dining Room. Ladies’ Club Rooms. 

A MODEL AUDITORIUM AND SCHOOL 
BUILDING. 

Parochial school authorities generally, and visitors to 
the Catholic Educational Convention in particular, will 
find much of interest and value in the plans for a com- 
bination auditorium and large school building about to be 
erected by St. John’s Cathedral parish of Milwaukee at 
a cost of $100,000. The Very Rev. J. J. Keogh, pastor 
of the Cathedral, has had in mind for some time the 
erection of a structure of this kind, and he has had em- 
bodied in the plans the best of modern ideas in school 
and auditorium architecture, together with many features 
in arrangement and detail that are entirely new. The 
building will be known as the Cathedral Institute. 

The auditorium front will adjoin the Cathedral on 
Jackson street, and by a rather notable effort of archi- 
tectural adaptation it will conform in general lines and 
detail to the stately Cathedral, which has been an object 
of admiration for visitors to Milwaukee for over fifty 
years. The main floor and balcony of the auditorium 
will seat about 1,000 people. The school portion, which 
will occupy the larger part of the whole structure, will 
continue back from the auditorium part through the en- 
tire block and have its main frontage on a parallel street, 
Van Buren. This portion of the building will house a 
full graded, co-educational school with an enrollment of 
700, and also a completely equipped high school, having a 
present attendance of over 100. As a matter of interest 
and suggestive value to school authorities who are con- 
templating building we give some general views of the 
proposed structure, two of the floor plans, and append 
herewith some details of the arrangement. Visitors to 
Milwaukee during the Catholic Educational Convention 
who may have a desire to further study these plans will 
find large, clear drawings of them on exhibition at the 
Cathedral. 

The building has been designed as one unit, giving 
easy access on all floors to all parts of the building, 
which has been designed so as to be separate and dis- 
tinct as far as the auditorium and school portion thereof 
are concerned, and yet allowing either portion to be used 
in connection with any other portion of the building. 

All classrooms, wardrobes, stairways, toilets, etc., 
throughout the building are arranged so as to have the 
greatest amount of direct outside light in each case. All 


Bowling Alleys. 


GROUND FLOOR. 
Gymnasium. Boys’ Club. 


SCHOOL SECTION, 
Domestic Science Room. Manual ‘Training Room. 
classrooms are designed so as to have the maximum 
amount of light and air according to the best authorities, 
all windows being carried to within a few inches of the 
ceiling. 

The first floor of school portion contains six class- 
rooms, each 22x32 feet, with adjoining wardrobes for 
boys and girls, and separate toilet rooms for each sex. 

The second floor is an exact counterpart of the first 
floor, with additional rooms for principals and teachers, 
with connecting wardrobe and toilet accommodations 
and storeroom for apparatus, books, etc. 

The third floor, or high school portion, contains a 
study hall 48x60, with a seating capacity of 200, lighted 
from two sides and skylight. On this floor are also pro- 
vided four recitation rooms, two of which are designed 
so that they may be used as lecture rooms in connection 
with physical and chemical laboratories. The third floor 
also contains a commercial and typewriting department 


Pastor Contributes 
$10,000. 
Besides evolving 
the idea of the Insti- 
tute, and pushing the 
project to a point 
where its realization 
is assured, the Very 
Rev. J. J. Keogh, pas- 
tor of St. John’s Ca- 
thedral, gave further 
evidence of his zeal 
for the welfare of the 
parish by pledging 
his salary to the 
building fund for 
twelve years—making 
a contribution of $10,- 
This, together 
with a number of 
other very generous 
subscriptions, gave 
impetus to the proj- 
ect, and within three 
weeks over $50,000 
was guaranteed. The 
balance of the $100,- 
000 needed is already 
in sight. 


Very Rev. J. J. KEoGu. 
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to accommodate approximately 65. The physical and 
chemical laboratories are placed towards the east in the 
third story and are 22x32 feet, provided with dark room, 
balance room and physical garden, respectively. On 
the third floor is also provided a sick or rest room, refer- 
ence rooms and toilet accommodations similar to those 
on the floor below. 

The auditorium has a domed ceiling 33 feet high to 
the cornice, with an additional dome, mking the audi- 
torium 40 feet high in the center. The auditorium will 
be thoroughly lighted from both sides, making it con- 
venient for use in day time. Especial provision has been 
made between the auditorium and schoolroom feature 
of the building for a private passageway to be used by 
pupils and teachers passing from one part of the building 
to the other, and terminating at either end and on each 
floor with fire escapes, the latter being equally accesible 
from either or both units of the building. 

For Athletic and Social Needs. 

Beneath the auditorium on the ground floor will be 
the large dining room, 48x51, with a private kitchen. Be- 
neath the foyer is the ladies’ clubroom, 35x51, with ad- 
joining toilet accommodations, the clubroom opening 
directly into the dining room, at the east end of. which 
are the ladies’ shower baths and cloakrooms. Immediately 
back of these bathrooms, but under the. schoolroom 
proper, so that the noise from them does not reach the 
auditorium, are the gymnasium, the bowling alleys, and 
the billiard room. In many of the modern buildings it is 
found necessary to close gymnasium and bowling alleys 
when entertainments are in progress in the auditorium. 

The gymnasium is to be 42x54 feet, the shower bath 
and locker facilities for the girls being on the east side 
of it, while those for the boys are on the west side, and 
also connect with the boys’ clubroom. On the ground 
floor also are the rooms which will be used ultimately 
by the manual training and domestic science departments 
and the living rooms for the janitor. 

The auditorium and the clubrooms for the various lit- 
erary, social and benevolent organizations of the Cathe- 
dral parish will make possible a general broadening in 
many lines. University extension work, popular lectures, 
concerts, entertainments, and social gatherings are a few 
of the advantages which will be given to the parish 
through the auditorium, the need of a suitable place for 
such events having been felt for some time. The new 
Institute will include all the features of a modern club- 
house. 

Little Chance for Fire. 

No precaution against fire has been omitted. The 
boiler and fuel room is under a separate roof to the 
north of the building, and no part of the heating ap- 
paratus is under any portion of the school or auditorium. 
The floors of the building are to be fireproof and all in- 
side partitions are to be either brick or hollow tile. All 
floors, except the corridors, will have the top floor 
of hardwood imbedded in concrete, and the corridors 
will have a smoothly finish cement floor with a sanitary 
cement base. 

Floors in the entrances, vestibules and foyer will be of 
mosaic tile; the stairways will be of iron with slate or 
marble treads, and the toilet rooms are to have tile 
floors and wainscoting. The inside walls of the gym- 
nasium will be lined with face brick. All inside walls 
will have the inside eight inches laid up in hollow brick 
and will be plastered directly on the brick after using a 
damp proofing compound; trusses and structural members 
will be of steel. Fire escapes at each end of the pas- 
sageways which lead from one part of the building to 
the other and the number of exits make certain of the 
prompt emptying of the building in the event of fire. 

Special attention has been given the heating plant 
and the plumbing, which is designed on the most modern 
sanitary lines. It provides a complete system of ven- 
tilation and an approved smoke consuming device, and 
is so arrannged that when either part of the building is 
not in use, the heat and ventilating supplies may be con- 
fined to the section which is occupied. 


A COMPARISON BETWEEN PUBLIC AND 
CATHOLIC SCHOOL CONDITIONS. 
By Henry J. Winters, Rhode Island. 


(The writer of this article received his early educa- 
tion in an old-time parochial school, finished in a public 
high school and secular university, and later became prin- 
cipal of a large public school. His experience, therefore, 
amply qualifies him to write upon this subject.—Editor.) 


; ie MY mind’s eye there comes, in retrospection, the 
picture of the dingy, ramshackle old building that 
was my early school. Unprepossessing, badly lighted, 
unsanitary, I have no doubt, unsuited in almost every 
way for school purposes, after the lapse of many years, 
it is still dear to my heart. The building had been 
painted red, for the confusion, I doubt not, of the lovers 
of the old red school of New England. Its interior was 
bare, almost to the point of ugliness. The winds whistled 
round its corners and even penetrated its numerous crev- 
ices and cracks. Not unfrequently the snow sifted through 
the room that was ceiling, too, and when it rainéd we 
moved from seat to seat to shun the falling drops. Do 
you consider my picture overdrawn? Then you will need 
to learn in explanation that the building of which I speak 
had been a barn, before it was a schoolhouse, and that 
the metamorphosis had been largely matter of taking 
down a weathercock and putting up a cross. 

Naturally there were not wanting those who were dis- 
posed to twit us with the fact of our school having 
served this humble purpose, and it is a matter of mild 
regret to me, even to this day, that our childish powers 
of repartee did not teach us the answer, “Christ was born 


‘in a stable.” 


To list for you here the manifold disadvantages of 
this school of my childhood would avail my purpose not 
at all; nor are such facts of any great importance. Had 
the school and its equipment been thoroughly sanitary, 
scientific in point of construction, up-to-date in every par- 
ticular, it might or might not have achieved an equal or 
greater measure of success. For the degree of the ac- 
complishment, in matters of this kind, is never a question 
of externals. 

The Teacher Makes the School. 

Though the building be of brick and the steps of mar- 
ble, a school may yet fail of success. On the walls may 
hang masterpieces and in the niches rest fair statuary, 
and yet—did our fathers, denied these aids, learn less 
rapidly than we? The school may be unexcelled, in 
point of equipment and facilities, but a Newton needs 
only an apple and the earth to study physics. It is with 
none of these things that school’s success has to do. 

Looked at simply from a worldly point of view, the 
old school has not done badly. I have never found that 
her graduates had difficulty in competing on equal terms 
with their classmates in high school or in college. Among 
her children there are numbered many who have gone 
high on the world’s ladder—lawyers and doctors in plenty, 
successful men of business, a priest or two, an inventor 
and a governor. 

Yet it is not for this reason that I consider my school 
to have been, in many ways, ideal. Rather is it because, 
in a pre-eminent degree, she excelled in that field of labor 
wherein the parochial school must, of necessity, surpass 
the public school, namely: character molding and in de- 
veloping the spiritual side of the child. For it is the 
happy privilege of our Catholic schools to strive con- 
stantly to produce better, as well as brighter, pupils. To 
its lot it falls to deal not alone with the mind and body, 
work common to both classes of schools, but in addition 
there comes to it the opportunity to take into considera- 
tion that the child has an immortal soul. 

I am not among those who would decry the public 
schools or belittle the good they are doing in our midst 
I have, indeed, learned to admire them for their spirit of 
progressiveness, their admirable democracy, and for the 
industry and efficiency of their splendid corps of teachers. 
Nor am I of those who know not whereof they speak. 
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for in the public schools lies my own field of labor. Yet 
it is without hesitation ] make the assertion that our pub- 
lic school system, in so far as it ignores the child’s spir- 
itual growth and development, is a most lamentable fail- 
ure. 

That this state of affairs exists ought not to cause us 
blame, but rather to commiserate the public school. As 
was said of the South and slavery, this condition is their 
calamity and not their crime. For the limitation we are 
considering is inherent in the structural nature of the 
public school and can never be eradicated. 

Earnest Souls Are Hampered. 

I know, from my own experience, that there are not 
wanting among the teachers of these schools earnest 
souls who are finding this condition of affairs irksome. 
I know that they, at times, become restive under the 
hampering limitations. More than once I have seen a 
teacher try to break through the barrier and fail. Had I 
had the necessary hardness of heart, I could have told 
her of her failure in advance. 

To convince ourselves that the public school teacher 
gets little opportunity to go beneath the surface and to 
reach the soul that lies hidden within, let us take a hasty 
glance at her situation. She will, in all probability, begin 
the labors of the day with “opening exercises,” a prayer, 
a bit of Scripture, and hymn, During this period the 
decorum of the children will be faultless, since they can- 
not fail to be affected by the teacher’s solemnity and by 
the awe and mystery that must necessarily come from 
communication wit han invisible Being; but I question 
if the resulting uplift of the soul be very great. By 
watching sharply the teacher may, in the course of the 
day, find opportunity to teach the more common virtues; 
that honesty is desirable, cheating unworthy, obedience 
commendable, lying mean or cowardly. But can she pro- 
vide a more adequate motive for inducing the practice 
of these virtues than self-interest, or fear of the world’s 
opinion? If divorce is our great national evil, it is de- 
sirable, is it not, the children should be taught the sanc- 
tity of marriage? With the children of divorced parents 
in her class, can the teacher say, “What God hath joined 
together, let no man put asunder’? 

In the course of the day, perhaps in the literature 
class, the teacher may find opportunity to point out the 
care and beneficence of the Almighty, or even, in a vague 
way, to touch upon the subject of immortality. The 
chances, however, will be all too few, and then, some- 
times, as you well know, the poet doubts. Even Bryant, 
spiritual as he not unfrequently is, seems, at times, none 


too sure of his ground: “Farther on 


A belt or darkness seems to bar the way, 
Long, low, and distant, when the Life to come 
Touches the Life that is. The Flood of Years 
Rolls toward it near and nearer. It must pass 
That dismal barrier. What is there beyond? 
Hear what the wise and good have said.” 

But it is hard to ground belief in immortality on 
“what the wise and good have said.” 

Extreme Opposition to Suggestion of Religious Idea. 

Perhaps it will be said that public school teachers 
may take advantage of the great religious festivals, such 
as Christmas and Easter. Doubtless they make the most 
of these opportunities. Yet in New York City, I believe, 
there has been raised an outcry against the closing of 
the schools for the Christmas holidays. I have known 
a teacher, for touching on Christ’s Passion, as prelimi- 
nary to teaching the lessons of Easter, to be called “Jew- 
baiter” in the columns of the public press. 

Some then will say, “The work of which you speak is 
for the home.” It may be even so; but what of the 
homes that fail to do the work? And, in all honesty, 
are they few or many, do you think? 

Others there are who tell us that these duties belong 
to the Church and to the Sunday School. And if these 
latter are ready to declare openly that six days for the 
body and one day for the soul is a fair division of the 
week I shall not tell them nay. 


What a Gratifying Contrast the Parochial School Affords. 
When we turn our attention to the Sister at work in 
the little parochial school, how different is the situation 
that we find! In every child, that comes beneath her 
eye, she beholds a soul, and into her charges she takes 
its keeping. The little lad comes to her fresh from con- 
fession, or it may be from the Holy Table, and, as she 
kindly greets him, she gazes on his naked soul. It is 
hers, then, to mold his character, to shape his ends in 
life, and to furnish his ideals. She needs not wait to 
find, in history or literature, a peg on which tq hang a 
lesson of God’s goodness, love or mercy. It is her 
glorious privilege to teach God openly and unafraid. She 
may teach morality and never call it ethics. She may 
teach honesty without adulterating it with “best policy.” 
She may speak to her pupils freely of their souls and 
their souls’ salvation. She does not have to tax her brain 
to find a motive for each of the virtues, for she inculcates 
the doctrine that this life is but a preparation for the life 
that is to come. She may teach the indissolubility of the 
marriage tie, without fear of being’ misunderstood. 

And even when the school work is ended and the pupil 
has gone forth to dwell in a world of men, her task is yet 
unfinished. Watchful, constant as a mother, she will 
pray for and guard her spiritual children. Does one of 
“her boys” grow careless? She will not let him forget 
the lessons she has taught him. Is he deaf to the voice 
of conscience? She will not suffer him to turn away. 


Is he glad? She is with him in his gladness. Success- 
ful? She reaches out the crown. Despondent? She will 
be his cheer. Sinning? She will teach repentance. 


Seared by the breath of calumny? 
of good fellowship. 

A long way, I fear, we have come from my little red 
schoolhouse, but if you are with me in the belief that, 
in the particular I have emphasized, there lies incompara- 
ble superiority in the parochial school, let us not quarrel 
over the length of the journey or the roughness of the 
road. 


Hers the right hand 


CURRENT EVENTS IN THE SCHOOL. 

The nature of the school work, especially in the pri- 
mary grades, is such that, in the attempt to master the 
mechanics of learning and its formal elements, we too 
often fail to keep up the close connection with the world 
of today. Another factor, further the isolation of the 
school, is the introduction into the teaching corps of so 
many women in the upper grades, whose interests and 
dispositions lead them to hold to formal and tatic ideals— 
to fiction and fancy rather than to the facts and shifting 
conditions and manifold interests of the industrial and 
social life of today. 

Be it far from us to decry the value of women as 
teachers, their patience and sympathy with child life; 
their keen insights and intuitions; their lofty and inspiring 
ideals and womanly tenderness and helpfulness; their 
orderliness and fidelity to details—all of these, distinctive 
qualities of the woman teacher—make her of untold value 
in character building and in instruction. Yet women’s 
interests and dispositions lead them too often to with- 
draw from the active world; to lessen their greatest effi- 
ciency by isolation. 

All these things have some weight in determining the 
character of the reading, the forms of illustrations used 
in the class work, and the effectiveness of the school as 
an agency in helping children to interpret current affairs, 
which is undoubtedly one of the chief functions of- the 
school. 

An intentional and purposeful study of current events 
in the schoolroom would teach children how to read cur- 
rent ‘newspapers and fugitive literature as well and as 
effectively as they read standard literature and history. 
It would interest the boys and broaden the interest of 
the girls and make them better able to converse on the 


affairs that interest men and women. 
Current events ought to be so taught that the child 
will gain the power of organizing his reading so that 
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the facts read shall be connected rather than be left 
isolated facts, disassociated from the concerns of the in- 
dividual. 

Break Down Isolation of School. 

Current events should break down the isolation of the 
school and furnish the reason and motive for much of 
the formal work in the school. It should lead teachers 
to see opportunities for enriching the scholastic work, 
especially along geographical and civic lines. 

Current events should give the pupil discrimination in 
the use of current language and familiarity with present 
day idioms. 

The evil so often arising from the miscellaneous and 
unorganized reading of newspapers ind magazines, by 
which the reader is taught to cultivate forgetfulness and 
purposeless and drifting day dreaming prompted by the 
paper or book in hand, may, by the proper presentation 
of current events and intelligent selection and organiza- 
tion of reading matter, be converted into a most helpful, 
inspiring and enlightening exercise, enriching the reader 
and adding to his power. 

You should, in making use of current events in your 
class-work, guard against the pupil’s feeling that this is 
an additional subject in the curriculum. Make it supple- 
mentary to work now done and select such events only 
as are appropriate to the regular work in hand. Guard 
against distraction in this work by which the pupil is led 
step by step entirely away from the original item or its 
original purpose. Do not over-describe or over-analyze 
the item; take it for what it is worth; give it its proper 
setting and go ahead. 

Make this question of reading agreeable and sought 
by the child for what he can get out of it and give to 
others, rather than work to develop power of literary 
criticism. 

Do Not Overdo. 

A natural tendency of children started on this work is 
to find it so new and entertaining that they will give it 
over time. Hold constantly in mind its auxiliary rela- 
tion. Be not over-zealous in elimination, nor too restric- 
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tive in the selection of subjects for discussion. Catch the 
spirit of the children as they reveal their personal interest 
by the kind of news items reported and guard against 
excessive use of “predigested” news items, i. e., those over- 
credited items of one syllable words with morals ap- 
pended and learned questions, reflections and digressions 
based on axiomatic truths or statements, so arranged as 
to deprive the child of all independent classification of 
items or thought concerning the item. 

Let no pupil feel that he has made a satisfactory re- 
port of the fact or event until he knows why that is of 
concern to himself or the class, or has put an intelligent 
inquiry as to its worth. 

Let your aim be to break down the isolation of the 
school and to acquaint the children with the important 
affairs of the real world—and your use of current events 
will prove helpful to your pupils and to the community 
at large. 


>_> 


LARGEST UNIVERSITY IN THE WORLD. 

The University of Paris is the largest educational in- 
stitution in the world. The average attendance is 15,000, 
many of them women. Half of these women are for- 
eigners. They go to the university from all over the 
world, Europeans being largely in the-majority. The 
French girls are frivolous and do not take so deep an 
interest in their studies as the foreigners, who are pleas- 
ant and cheery companions, but are very serious. Russian 
and Polish girls are especially serious, and most of them 
are very poor. They take up literature, medicine and the 
applied sciences in oftder to qualify themselves for teach- 
ers and for physicians. Russians are more numerous 
than any of the races except the French. Next come the 
English and Americans. As a rule, American girls have 
more money, dress better, and live better than the Euro- 
pean students, but they do not have so much respect for 
the faculty, and are not so careful to obey th regulations. 
They are more independent, and know how to take care 
of themselves better than European girls. 


TWO SIDES 


THE TEACHER 


feels that he should have an advance in salary proportion- 
ate to the additional demands now made uponhim. Living 
expenses have increased materially. Wages in many other 
occupations have advanced, and he argues that it is unfair 
to him to expect his best services without proper recogni- 
tion. 


This is a serious personal question with you, as your own state may demand qualifications you do not possess. 
Your teaching ability must be high grade to guarantee continued success. In seeking help to advance, you should demand 
high grade instruction in order to meet these new requirements. 


WE MEET THE DEMAND 


Our School is especially equipped to promote the interests of teachers. The Students of our Normal and Primary 
Methods Courses are meeting the demand for increased teaching requirements through the high grade instruction which 


we are giving them. 


SPECIAL.—No correspondence school not affiliated with a great university 
can offer courses of such strength that they receive university entrance credits. 
Our instructors are university graduates who give their whole time to our 
students. and the instruction is carefully adapted to individual needs. 
give every year four $100 scholarships in Northwestern University for the best 
work done by our correspondence students. Cut out the coupon, mark it prop- 


erly and mail it today. 


Interstate Schoo! of Correspondence 
Affiliated with Northwestern University 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


382-384 Wabash Avenue, 


THE QUESTION 


THE PUBLIC 


is beginning to see the fairness of the proposition, but in 
return of advanced salary insists upon increased efficiency. 
In some states the call fora better educated teaching force 
has resulted in legislative enactments, raising the require- 
ments for teachers certificates. 


DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBIECTS IN WHICH YOU ARE INTERESTED WRITE 
YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 


WORMAL DEPARTMENT ACADEMIC DEPT 
We ac Subdjects Each Subject is a Course 
Zoology Algebra 
Arithmetic 
lementary Aigebra Grammar 
Plane Geometry Economics Year Ltia 
Grammar Pnysics 
my 
story 
Literature and History 
Srocien COMMERCIAL DEPT. United States History 
beography 
he Business SPECIAL COURSES 
Primary 
Name 
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MEANING OF THE LETTERS “I. H. S.” 

This ancient and sacred monogram—it was formerly 
written I. H. C.—is composed of the first three letters 
of Our Lord’s name in Greek. I. H. S. is often inter- 
preted “I have suffered,” “In Him is Salvation” (Jn Hoc 
Salus), and “Jesus, the Saviour of Men” (Jesus Hominum 
Salvator), The latter and most common interpretation 
originated with St. Bernardine of Siena (1443). 

The saint, it seems, had occasion to reprove a certain 
man for selling cards with wicked devices impressed upon 
them. The man tried to defend his cause by saying that 
he could not earn a living in any other manner; but that 
if St. Bernardine oiered a device instead of those he 
himself used, and assured him that he would not be a 
loser in adopting it, he would at once abandon those he 
had; whereupon the saint recommended the letters “I. 
H. S.,” telling the man they stood for Jesus Hominum 
Salvator, They were at once adopted, and their success 
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Pollacca, “Bung.” Coromandel, “Brama.” 
Lapp, “Jubinal.” Tartar, “Magatal.” 
Finnish, “Jumala.” Persian, “Sire.” 

Runic, “As.” Chinese, “Pussa.” 
Pannonian, “Istu.”’ Japanese, “Goezur.” 
Zemolian, “Felizo.” Madagascar, “Zanpar.” 
Hindostanee, “Rain.” Peruvian, “Puchocamae.” 


“Experience is most important. In the teaching pro- 
fession as in the practice of law and medicine it is of the 
utmost necessity that those who would succeed should 
avail themselves of the experience and suggestions of fel- 
low workers who have taken rank as leaders. It is right 
here that the educational journal performs its great ser- 
vice, for it offers to teachers, no matter how remotely 
located, the advantage of the personal advice and counsel 
of our most talented and learned educators. It has been 


was complete.—“The Ave Maria.” 


GOD IN FORTY-EIGHT LANGUAGES. 
Hebrew, “Elohim” or “Eloah.” 


Chaldiac, “Elah.” 
Assyrian, “Eliah.” 

Syriac and Turkish, “Alah.” 
Malay, “Alla.” 

Arabic, “Allah.” 

The Magi, “Orsi.” 

Old Egyptian, “Teut.” 
Armorian, “Teuti.” 
Modern Egyptian, “Tenn.” 
Greek, “Theos.” 
Cretan, “Thios.” 
Aeolian and Doric, 
Latin, “Deus.” 
Low Latin,” “Diex.” 

Celtic and Gallic, “Diu.” 
French, “Dieu.” 

Spanish, “Dios.” 
Portuguese, “Deos.” 

Old German, “Diet.” 
Provencal, “Diou.” 

Low Breton, “Doue.” 
Italian, “Dio.” 

Irish, “Die.” 

Olala tongue, “Deu.” 
German and Swiss, “Gott.” 
Flemish, “Goed.” 

Dutch, “Godt.” 
English-Old Saxon, “God.” 
Teutonic, “Goth.” 

Danish and Swedish, “Gut.” 
Norwegian, “Gud.” 

Slavic, “Buch.” 

Polish, “Bog.” 


“Dos.” 


well said that the teacher who cares not for the advice 
and suggestions of more experienced workers in the edu- 
cational field lacks the spirit of a true educator, is a posi- 
tive hindrance to educational progress and efficiency, and 
has no place in the schools of today.”—From Report of 
Superintendents’ Conference. 
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| instruction in school. 


| Nature” and get 20 pictures free. 


Free— Yes, Free! 


Teachers: You love birds—and ieataiaraill you teach [i 
Nature Study in your school. What would you give tohaveex- 3 
quisite 7x10 pictures of birds and flowers and butterflies and 
animals reproduced in their natural colors by color photography? 
We will send you 20 of these nature pictures free (regular price | 
40c ), with a three-months’ subscription to “ Birds and Nature.” 
Send 50c in money order or silver for trial subscription and you 
will get the 20 pictures by return mail, and the magazine (with | | 
eight more color plates in each issue) for three months. You [7 
need both a¢ once, 

Parents: What wouldn't you have given for this beautiful 
“Birds and Nature Magazine” when you were boys and girls? 
It is an education in itself.. Your children need it. The color Ff 
photographs in a yearly volume sell for more than the subscrip- 
tion price of the magazine. The stories and Nature sketcheswill J 
do more to interest your children in out-of-doors than weeks of 
Get 20 pictures free as offered above. 

Nature Lovers: This is the only magazine in the world 
illustrated with Nature pictures in their natural colors. It brings 
Nature in all its beauty within your very doors. May we send 
you 20 pictures free as offered above? ‘ 

Send (50 cents Sor 3 months’ trial subscription to “Birds and 


BIRDS AND NATURE MAGAZINE, 350 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


IF YOU USE DRAWING OR 


SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS 


We want to send you FREE one of our 500 . x 
page illustrated catalogues giving full description, 
prices and other useful information of our 
Drawing and Surveying Instruments, Paper, 
Inks and High-Grade Drawing Material of 
every description. 

Best Quality and Lowest Prices. 

Address Nearest House: 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO, ST. LOVIS, 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Hand-Work and Art Sup 


plies 
Of Every Description 


If your pupils make 
or decorate things, we can 
furnish the materials. 


Send for our complete 
catalogue, which includes 
“Suggestions in Hand- 
Work”, naming hundreds 
of articles of use and beauty, 
with hints as to materials 
» to use. 


RAFFIA, REEDS, 
PAPERS, LEATHERS, WATER COLORS, 

BRUSHES, BINDERS’ MATERIALS, 
AND WRITING PAPERS AND 

SCHOOL SUPPLIES GENERALLY. 


Garden City Educational Co., 
CHICAGO. 


YARNS, LOOMS, 


DRAWING 


rN 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. SPRINGFIELD.MASS. 


lf You Want 


Bradley’s School Water Colors 
OR 
Kindergarten Supplies 
OR. 
Reed, Raphia and other 
Hand-Work Materials 
OR 


The Brown Famous Pictures 


Send to 


THOMAS CHARLES CO. 
80-82 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


P. S. Send for 80 page Catalogue and Price List. 


PENMANSHIP 


Rapid Business Writing 


EIGHT BOOK COURSE 


1. 32 pages each, or eight pages more than in most other copy 


UP-TO-DATE, LATEST anp BEST 
UTTERBACK’S SYSTEM OF 


Great Artists 
Series 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


Entertaining and Beautifully Illustrated 


The Story of Raphael 
The Story Of Murillo 
The Story of Millet 
The Story of Landseer 
The Story of Rubens 
The Story of Durer 
The Story of Rembrant 
The Story of Reynolds 


books. Size: 8%x6inches. Paper firm, clear and superior The Story of Bonheur 

in quality. 10 The Story of Van Dyke 
2. MEDIAL SLANT COPIES. Slant 20 degrees to right of 12 The Story of Titan 

the Vertical. 13 The Story of Correggio 
3. Abundant review afforded by recurrence of letters, combin- 14 The Story of Da Vinci 


ations, word and phrase forms. 


15 The Story of Fra Angelico 
16 The Story of Guido Reni 


4. Legibility, Speed and beauty secured by the Unbroken Glide 17 The Story of Sargent 


of Pen in all word forms. 


18 The Story of Millais 
19 The Story of Jules Breton 


5. All devices for spacing etc. dropped early in the series. 20 The Story of Valasquez 
21 The Story of Turner 
6. Interest awakened and culture fostered by using lines of 22 The Story of Corot 


classic poems for copies in script and print alternately. 23. The Story of Leighton 


7. No. 7 presents unusual drill in BUSINESS and SOCIAL 


FORMS. 
Mailing Price per dozen, 75 cents. 


Correspondence Solicited 


24 Stories of Famous Pictures 
Containing Half-Tone Engravings of the 
Masterpieces 
Price only 10 cents each 


Educational Publishing Company 


224-228 Wabash Ave., 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Publishers’ Notes 


Teachers and school officials who 
desire a monthly review of current 
affairs and in addition a publication 
presenting able discussions of timely 
topics, can find nothing better than 
the Review of Reviews. Besides the 
great amount of matter of general 
interest contained in each issue, there 
are always a number of articles of 
especial importance to school people. 

* 


Many exhausted travelers or con- 
valescents in Italy will be glad ta 
know of San Girolamo, the home of 
the “Blue Nuns” at Fiesole, where 
friend and stranger alike are admitted 
to the kindest care and nursing. The 
house, adapted from a former monas- 
teryfi is under the charge of the “Lit- 
tle Sisters of Mary.” The story of 
this remarkable “Heaven of Rest,” 
which is not a hospital, and of Mother 
Mary—an invalid for years but of 
untiring and indomjtable zeal—has 
been told for the June Century by 
Helen Zimmern. 

_ Every college and school for boys 
should have a copy of The Technical 
World in the library. Its many illus- 
trated articles on great commercial 
undertakings and new mechanical de- 
vices will readily afford interesting 
and profitable reading for boys, di- 
recting their minds towards the great 
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possibilities offered in the line of 
skilled trades today. Many a boy has 
secured the incentive to struggle for 
a technical education through reading 
periodicals of this kind. Too many 
of our boys drift into futureless clerk- 
ships, or the overcrowded professions 
of law and medicine. The opportuni- 
ties for young men today lie in the di- 
rection of the technical and mechan- 
ical lines. The Technical World, Chi- 
cago, $1.50 per year. 


It will likely be many years before 
anything superior to the Prang Ser- 
ies of “Text Books of Art Education” 
is offered to the schools of the United 
States. We have at different times 
referred to the invariable success 
which follows the introduction of 
these books, with their beauty of il- 
lustration and psychological adapta- 
tion of art to the realms of child ap- 
preciation and understanding. We 
are pleased to note that the publish- 
ers of these excellent texts have just 
added a new series of books covering 
a completely graded drawing course. 
Teachers who have been looking for 
something in this line, will be inter- 
ested in knowing that the greater part 
of the material and plan of the draw- 
ing books is taken from the Text 
Books of Art Education. This in it- 
self is a guarantee for them. Write 
the Prang Educational Co., 378 Wa- 
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bash avenue, Chicago, for samples, 
etc. 
* * 

Undoubtedly the best inkwell on 
the market today is that offered by 
the U. S. Inkwell Co., of Evansville, 
Ind. It presents so many advantages 
over the old form of inkwell that to 
know it, means to adopt it. If your 
desks have broken and noisy old-time 
inkwell fixtures, just place an order 
for some of the U. S. Inkwells. 

* * * 


When ordering your next year’s 
supply of school ink remember that 
the Diamond Ink Co. of Milwaukee 
offers the best school ink for the 
money. It does not gum, corrode or 
lose color like many other inks. See 
prices for quantities on last page. 

x * 


The statement has been made on 
several occasions by large employers 
of office help in Chicago and New 
York, that parochial school graduates 
as a class excel in penmanship, pupils 
from public schools. It is quite prob- 
able that much of the credit for this 
condition of affairs is due to the wide 
use in Catholic school of the Palmer 
Method of free arm muscular writing. 
Whereas vertical writing copy books 
and ‘the consequent finger writing 
obtain in so many public schools, the 
parochial school pupils are taught to 
write by a method that evolves rapid- 


THE PALMER METHOD 
OF BUSINESS WRITING 


By A. N. PALMER 
Editor of The American Penman 


By sheer force of merit the Palmer Method has, in six years, found its way into 
and been adopted by fully three-fourths of the Catholic schools of America. Many of 
these schools are securing better results in teaching the Business World’s Style of 
plain, rapid, tireless writing than are secured in schools of any other class. 


i; The PALMER Method of Business Writing 


Has Been Adopted by ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY CATHOLIC SCHOOLS IN THE ARCHDIOCESE OF CHICAGO 


It has been officially adopted and is being taught in all of the Catholic Schools of the 
It has been officially listed for complete adoption and exclusive 
use in all of the Catholic Schools of the diocese of Buffalo. It is taught in nearly all of the 
Catholic Schools in the archdiocese of Philadelphia, and is being rapidly introduced into 
the Catholic Schools of New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Newark, Boston, and other 


diocese of Columbus, Ohio. 


eastern cities. 


If you want to know more about this marvelous success, write to 


A. N. PALMER, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


{Reem 809, 151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
\Reoms 404-405, 32 Union Sqa., New York City 
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WATER COLOR PAINTS 

WATER COLOR PENCILS 
PASTELLO CRAYONS For 

i COLORED CHALK Schools 
COLORED WAX CRAYONS , 

Etc. Etc. Etc. 


CLAY MODELING AND POT- 

; TERY WORK are very much on the up 
grade in all schools. You have probably 

! considered taking the matter_up but per- 


haps felt you did not quite understand it, 
We publish a booklet ‘“* Webb’s Manual of 
Clay Work and Pottery Firing’’ which 
explains the work very thoroughly. We 


E have a complete line of materials for | 
teaching color work in the schools. If 
your are interested send for our catalog and 
price list of Water Golor Paints, Water Color 
Pencils, Pastello Grayons, Colored Chalk, Gol- iN 


will send it to you on request; also our 


catalogue of clay glazes, potters’ wheels, 


kilns, etc. 4 ored Wax Grayons, etc. We make the largest 
" and best line of these goods on the market. 
The Webb Pottery Co. 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY, 
3147-3151 Cottage Grove Ave. ‘ 
} Sandusky, Ohio. Waltham, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. 
U.S. A. 


WEBSTER’S IMPERIAL DICTIONARY 


is the Only New and Complete WEBSTER DICTIONARY Issued SINCE 1890 
2173 Pages 2500 Illustrations, New Colored Piates & Tables 


FACTS ABOUT THIS DICTIONARY The three best dictionaries before the publication of this book a 
t 


he Century, the Standard and Webster's International, WEB- 

STER’S IMPERIAL DICTIONARY is infinitely better than the International, in fact that book is 

f entirely outclassed by this one; they cannot be compared—because there is nothing but glaring contrast be- 

tween them; for many reasons it is better than the Standard. It falls short of the Century (which sells for $75.00 

and upward,) only in that it is not an encyclopedia and dictionary combined—but merely a dictionary. It is less 

bulky than the Century, or perhaps it would be more correct to say not so voluminous. On the other hand, it is 
simpler, equally erudite, and excels all in terse, lucid definitions. 


Paice, $5.00 Net, Bound in Full Law Sheep: $8.00 Net, Bound in Russia Leather; 
Both Editions Thumb Indexed without Extra Charge. 


JUST ISSUED—THREE NEW ABRIDGED WEBSTER’S 


Each Printed on Bible Paper. 


Webster’s Inter-Collegiate Dictionary 1200 pages; size 5% x 7% x 1% inches; weight 25 ounces - oo al Fi $2.3 4 
Webster’s Adequate Dictionary 675 pages; sizeS%x7%x inches; weight 13 ounces - 
Webster’s Sterling Dictionary sso pages; size3%x5%x inches; weightS% ounces - 1.99 


If required with thumb index, they can be supplied with that feature at a cost of 25 cents per copy extra. 
We also sell other language books and dictionaries as follows ; 


Hill’s Vest Pocket Webster Dictionary. Hill’s Latin-English and Eng-Lat Dictionary. 
Hill’s German-English and Eng-Ger Dictionary. Hill’s Italian-English and Eng-Ital Dictionary. 
Hill’s French-English and Eng-Fr Dictionary. Thimm’s French Self Taught. 


Hill’s Spanish-English and Thimm’s German Self Taught. 
Eech Bound in Cloth 25c, or Bound in Leather 50c per copy. 


We positively guarantee that this is the only entirely new series of Webster’s published since 1890. Do 
GUARANTEE AND WARNING not be deceived by specious statements made by other publishers or cleverly worded advertisement 
that convey a contrary impression. 
of such Publisher’s if you want the latest and best and particularly must you avoid all 
BEWARE and their dictionaries. HEED THIS WARNING spurious and so-called Webster’s, in short all Webster’s that are not 
stamped on the front cover with the emblem of a shield surrounding the title of the book as pictured inthis advertisement. Be sure the 
ones you get are so stamped and have ourimprint. Demand them and take no others. 


GEO. W. OGILVIE, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


All of the foregoing books are issued by Publisher of Genuine Webster Dictionaries 
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ity, firmness and legibility—the re- 
quirements exacted by the business 
world. If there are any Catholic 
school authorities who have not yet 
become acquainted with principles 
and method of the Palmer System, 
they will do well to write for descrip- 
tive matter to A. N. Palmer, Palmer 
Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, or 32 
Union Sq., New York City. 


* * 


The beauty of coloring in the works 
of nature is never so striking as when 
it is accurately reproduced on the 
printed sheet. We then see shades and 
beauties that we had overlooked be- 
fore. We were reminded of this by 
the receipt of a half-dozen exquisite 
bird and nature pictures reproduced 
by color photography and printed in 
their natural colors. These pictures 
are now published by Atkinson, Ment- 
zer & Grover, Chicago, who recently 
took over the entire business of A. 
W. Mumford and Co. Nothing could 
be more appropriate as decoration for 
a school or the home at this season 
of the year than these exquisite nature 
pictures in their natural colors. . They 
bring the beauty of nature within your 
very doors. 

“Successful Teaching is a new and 
helpful book containing fifteen prize 
essays on important problems of 
teaching, written by practical teachers 
in various parts of the United States. 
The introduction to the book is fur- 
nished by Supt. J. M. Greenwood of 
Kansas City. All the articles are well 
written and very much to the point. 
The topics treated are: Personality 
as a Factor in Teaching; The Value 
of Psychology in Teaching; How 
Best to Develop Character in Chil- 
dren; How Best to Gain and Keep 
Control of Pupils; How to Teach 
Children to Think; Advantages of 
Memory Work; How to Teach Con- 
centration; How to Develop Conver- 
sational Powers; The Place of Biog- 
raphy in Education; The Art of Story 
Telling; Nature Studies; Teaching 
Phonetics; Value .of Word Study; 
Value of Manual Training; Current 
Events. The book is cloth bound, 200 
pages, price $1. Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., 44 East 23d St., New York. 


The well known firm of Ainsworth 
& Company have recently published 
a number of volumes in their Lake- 
side Classics, especially adapted for 
use in Catholic Schools, containing 
stories, lives of the saints, etc., ar- 
ranged for supplementary reading in 
the third to sixth grades. 

Particular attention is invited to 
the essential features of these stories 
of explorers and missionaries. They 
are calculated to bring to the notice 
of the children who read them the 
work Catholics have accomplished 
for our country, not only as religious 
leaders but also as statesmen and 
colonists, a feature very generally 
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YOUR INTEREST Considered Carefully for 
COURSE OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTIONS 


Institute of the Brothers of the Christian Schools, 


MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


COMPRISING 
DOGMA, MORAL AND WORSHIP 


By a Seminary Professor Sixth Edition ‘ 
Authorized English Verson 
12mo. Cloth. 587 pages. $1.00 net. 


Prepared especially for Classes in Hig ls, Academies, Colleges and 
Sunday School Teachers. Send for Ra or sample copy will be 
sent for examination. 


JOHN JOSEPH McVEY, Publisher, 
1229 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Set of THE ARITHMETIC HELP 


It is by all means the simplest ané most complete aid toteaching Arithme- 
tic that has ever been published. From the first number work when the 
pupil enters school up through the study of every year is all illustrated and 
4 explained by the easiest and most approved modern methods. 

f It shows just how to teach every part of Arithmetic. All examples and prob- 
‘+4 lems from the simplest to the most difficult are worked out and explained, hundreds 
“e314 and hundreds of them. Every point is made clear so that anyone can understand. 

, Not only will it enable you to teach the subject better, but it will give 
“4 you a better understanding of Arithmetic, and it will enable you to pass a 
better examination on the subject. 

‘4 It comes in two volumes of 629 pages. There are 14 pages of index alone; 
~ over 250 colored plates, half tones, drawings, etc. Bound in Bremen silk 
cloth. Special price to teachers, by mail, $1.50 a set. You cannot 
afford to try to teach arithmetic without it. Send for a set today. 


THE CARNEGIE BOOK CO., 1006 Garfield Boulevard, CHICAGO 


CONVENTS AND ACADEMIES 


If you are using any of our books on commercial subjects 
and your teachers have the least difficulty in planning or pre- 
senting the work, they can write us and by return of mail 
get expert advice. Wehave had a larger experience than any 
other three publishers of such books and we can help you to 
make your work effective even with inexperienced teachers. 

We believe every teaching orderis represented on our 
books—some are very extensive users of them. 


Popular List For Your School: 


Office Methods and Practical Manual of Munson Shorthand 
Bookkeeping Complete Touch Typewriting 

Modern Accountant Instructor 

New Business Arithmetic Modern Business Speller 

Modern Commercial Arithmetic Modern Business English 

Lynn’s Commercial Law 


For the Grades by all means use MAYRE’S SIGHT SPELLER 


Your correspondence is solicited. 


POWERS & LYONS 


24 Adams St., 1133 Broadway, 
CHICAGO NEW YOK 
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ignored in the average text-book on 
History, as every teacher knows. The 
sketches of the saints afford oppor- 
tunities for many lessons on morality 
besides furnishing pupils with some 
acquaintance with their forefathers 
in the faith, a branch of knowledge 
not so general as it might be in our 
day. The different volumes also con- 
tain selections of poetry with appro- 
priate illustrations, suitable notes, in- 
troductory material, biographies, etc. 

Ainsworth & Company also publish 
many supplementary books on gen- 
eral literature as well as the numbers 
referred to above, and they will be 
glad to send specimens for the vari- 
ous grades upon application. If 
teachers will kindly mention the grade 
for which they desire to purchase 
material, samples that may seem 
adapted for such purpose will be sub- 
mitted. Books are delivered prepaid 
at the customary discount in all parts 
of the United States. (See pages 66-67) 

* 


Silver, Burdett & Company have is- 
sued a first and second reader /pre- 
pared under the direction and with the 
approval of a supervisor of Catholic 
schools. The matter is well selected 
and well graded. There is a judicious 
use of scriptural stories and an adap- 
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tation of a number of well known 
classic tales of childhood, having a 
moral and ethical value. The series 
cannot fail to develop the religious 
and devotional nature of the child 
while at the same time being correct 
pedagogically, as a series of readers 
should be. Typographically and in 


the matter of illustrations the books ° 


are up to the high standard of the 
firm issuing them. Many of the col- 
ored illustrations of religious subjects 
are really works of art. The series 
will repay a careful examination. See 
publishers’ announcement, page 100. 


Rev. Father Walter H. Hill, a wide- 
ly-known priest and educator, died 
the past month at the St. Louis Uni- 
versity, where he has been professor 
emeritus for more than thirty-seven 
years. Father Hills’s death was due 
to the weakening of old age. He was 
85 years old. He was actively en- 
gaged in his duties to within a few 
days of his death, but for some months 
his health had been steadily failing. 
Father Hill was the author of two 
philosophical works which are now 
extensively used as text books in all 
the prominent colleges of the Cath- 
olic church. Father Hill was widely 
known not only to Catholics but to 
all who came within the sphere of 


his usefulness, and his influence for 
good, regardless of denominational 
aictions. 
Mrs. Valentine Gonnering of Free- 
dom, Wis., probably holds the record 
as the mother of religious in that 


state, if not in the whole United 
States. She is the mother of ten 
children, all of whom will devote 


their lives to religion. Her only son, 
Rev. M. Gonnering, a pastor of St. 
Joseph’s church, Crandon, Wis., and 
six of the daughters are nuns in the 
order of the School Sisters of Notre 
Dame. One of the other daughters 
will enter the convent this summer, 
and the other two will enter next 
year. The mother rejoices in her 
children’s choice of a vocation. 


Champlain Catholic Summer School. 


The 16th annual session of the 
Champlain Catholic Summer School 
will be held at Cliff Haven, N. Y., July 
1 to Sept. 6. Excellent programs for 
the ten weeks have been announced 
by the chairman, Rev. Thomas Mc- 
Millan, C. S. P. Of special interest 
to our readers will be the programs 
for the following weeks: 


THE IMPROVED CROWELL 
LABORATORY 
FOR PHYSICS. 


Prices reduced during 


next 60 days 
Get our proposition and 
copy of manual. 


We manufacture and sell 
apparatus of all kinds for 
CHEMISTRY 

BIOLOGY 


Buy the factory 
and save the dealer's 
profit. 

Our prices on crayons, era- 
sers and general supplies 
are very low. Lets us send 
you our general catalogue. 


Columbia School 


Supply Co..... 
INDIANAPOLIS. 


Wright’s Civil Government of the United States and 


Wright’s Constitution of Wisconsin 


COMBINED IN ONE BOOK. 


Is the best work on civil] government for Wisconsin schools 
and is generally used in them. 

Remember that the Constitution of the United States and 
the Constitution of Wisconsin are required by law to be oa 
in all public schools in the state. his law is not complied 
with by a book on civil government which does not explain 
the Constitution of both the State and the United States fully. 
Wright's book does this. 


Send f plete list of School Books, with 


Midland Publishing Co., 


21 East Wilson St., Madison, Wis. 


Commercial Publicalions 


Used Extensively in High Schools 
Parochial Schools and Academies. 


The Goodyear-Marshall Commercial Series contains systems 
of Bookkeeping, Business Practice, Higher Accounting, and 
Office Training in different grades adapted to classes for a sin- 
gle term, a school year, or a complete course in accounting. 

One or more of our bookkeeping systems and in many cases 
our commercial arithmetic are now being used in more than 
four bundred parochial schools. 

The following books are especially adapted to the require- 
ments of parochial schools and academies, being easy to teach, 
and interesting as well as practical for the pupil. 

Goodyear’s Sixty Lessons im Business, a simplified system of 
Single and Double Entry Bookkeeping, introducing Actual 
Business Practice, for seventh and eighth grade pupils and for 
short term classes in high school grades. 

Marshall's Bookkeeping and Business Training, a tablet 
system of Bookkeeping and Business Practice for classes in 
high school grades requiring a more extended course than the 
Sixty Lessons. 

Marshall's Double Entry Drills, a supplementary drill book 
in Journalizing and in Opening and Closing Books and making 
Balance Sheets. This drill book may be used for supplement- 
ary practice in connection with any bookkeeping text. 

The Progressive Commercial Arithmetic, a text abounding 
in practical problems for mental and written solution, intro- 
ducing short methods and rapid calculations. 


OTHER SUPPLIES. 


Other publications listed in our catalogue will be billed at 
list wholesale prices, subject to a discount of ten per cent. 
For descriptive catalogue or samples, address 


THE GOODYEAR-MARSHALL PUBLISHING CO., 


_ CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


4 
AS 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION ACCOUNT: It 


is important for you to have your sub- 
scription paid up through this school 
year. Before ieaving for your vacation, 
see that you have a receipt for 1906-1907 


LYON & HEALY 


PipeOrgans 


Finest Pipe Organ Works 
the nest Pipe Ores 


Tubular rau Electro - Pneumatic 
Pipe Organs of the Highest Type 


Organists and Cle en are invited to write 
for a copy (free) of **Modern Tendencies in Pipe 
Organ Building.” Eatimetce promptly furnished. 
Organs from Recent exampleset of 
our work: Sola’ 8 ‘Episcopal, Troy 

Ponce de Leon 7 hn Baptist, Atlanta,Ga.; rman- 
American Music Hall, Akron, Ouio; First Baptist, 
Oklahoma. City. Okla. 3. St. Paul’s »iscopal, 
Winona, Minn.; Shicagos 
Church of Our Lady of Sorrows, Chicago. 


Pipe Organ Exhibition Hall (the only one in America) 
Address 45 Adams St., Chicago 
Works: Battle Creek, Mich. 


The Wide Awake Primer, 30c i 
The Wide Awake First Reader, 30c 

Boy Blue and His Friends 40c Grade II 
Merry Animal Tales 60c Grade III 
Wilderness Babies, 60c Grade 1V 


Send for Discounts and Lists of 
Books for School Libraries 


LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., 
BOSTON. 


A NEW SERIES OF ELSON PRINTS 


The CALIFORNIA MISSIONS 


10 beautiful copper plate photogravures in 
a portfolio with descriptive text 
of each mission. 

$1.00 per Portfolio Complete 

or 10 cents each. 
San Diego de Alcala, 
San Antonio de Pala. 
San Luis, Rey de Francia. 
San Juan Capistrano, Old Garden 

and Cloisters. 

San Juan Capistrano, Cloister Arches 
San Gabriel, Arcangel. 
San Fernando, Rey de Espana, 
Santa Barbara. 
San Miguel, Arcangel. 
1a. San Carlos Norromeo Mission. 


A. W. Elson & €0., sr. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 
and SUPPLIES 


We are the largest 
manufacturers of 
School Furniture 
and School Sup- 
plies in America. 
We build several 
styles of desks, both 
adjustable and sta- 
tionary. Write for free catalogue 
before you order elsewhere. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, 


90 WABASH AVE., - CHICAGO 
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Third week, July 15-19.—Lectures 
by Rev. Robert Schwickerath, S. J 
Subject, “Great Epochs in the History 
of Education.” Evening lectures on 
“Humor in Literature,” by John T. 
Nicholson, principal of Harlem Even- 
ing High School, New York City. 
“Travels in the Forbidden Land of 
Tibet,” by Rev. D. F. McCillicuddy, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Fourth week, July 22-26.—Lectures 
Thomas College at the Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. Subject, 
“Relation of Church and State from 
the Earliest Times, Contrasted with 
Present Conditions in the United 
States.” Evening lectures on “The 
Church as Custodian and Interpreter 
of the Holy Scripture,” by Rev. Wil- 
liam L. Sullivan, C. S. P., St. Thomas 
College at the Catholic University. 
“Selections from Canadian Poetry,” 
by Rev. Gerald J. McShane, S. S., 
Montreal, Canada. 


Seventh week, August 12-16.—Lec- 
tures by James J. Walsh, M. D., Ph. 
D., LL. D., Dean of Fordham Univer- 
sity Medical School, New York City. 
Subject, “Evolution, Old and New.” 
(1) The Greeks and St. Augustine 
(2) Before Darwin. (3) Darwin. (4) 
After Darwin. (5) Heredity. Even- 
ing lectures on “Studies in French 
History,” by Rev. John J. Donlon, 
Diocese of Brooklyn, dealing with the 
relations between (a) Philip the Fair 
and Boniface VIII.; (b) Louis XIV. 
and Clement X.; (c) Napoleon I. and 
Pius VI.; (d) The Republic and 
Pius X 


Ninth week, August 26-30.—Lec- 
tures by Rev. Francis P. Siegfried, St. 
Charles Seminary, Overbrook, Pa. 
Subject, “The Old and the New Phil- 
osophy of Life.” In this course the 
aim will be to formulate some of the 
main principles on which the Catholic 
Philosophy of Life is based, and to 
compare them with some contrary 
principles now being advbcated. 
Evening lectures by Rev. Francis 
Clement Kelley, President of the 
Catholic Church Extension Society, 
U. S. A. Subject, “The History and 
Character of the Anierican Volunteer 
Soldier.” “Irishmen in the American 
Revolution, and Their Early Influence 
in the Colonies,” illustrated, by Pat- 
rick J. Haltigan, editor of the Na- 
tional Hibernian, Washington, D. C. 

Tenth week, Sept. 2-6.—Lectures by 
Rev. Francis Clement Kelley, on “The 
Dream of Equality and Its Realiza- 
tion.” The Rev. John Talbot Smith, 
LL. D. Subjects: “Literary Facts, 
Ibsen and Others;” “Literary Idols, 
Hugo and Others.” Reading Circle 
Day, August 23. Conference—Sept. 
2—On the Advancement of Parish 
Schools, under the direction of Rev. 
Thomas McMillan, C. S. P. Round 
Table Talk for Catechists and Sun- 
day School Workers—Sept. 3—by 
Mrs. B. Ellen Burke, editor of The 
Sunday School Companion, and The 
Helper. Lesons in Gaelic Dancing 
by Loretta Hawthorne Hayes, Water- 
bury, Conn. Instruction in music by 
Frof. Camille Zeckwer, director of the 
Germantown Branch of the Philadel- 
phia Musical Academy. For pros- 
pectus apply to Charles Murray, Secy., 
7 East 42d street, N. Y. City. 


Milwaukee Hotels 


Their Location and Rates 


Catholic Educational Convention July 9—11 


HOTEL ABERDEEN, 909 Grand Ave 
American Plan, $2.00 and $2.50 per day. 

HOTEL ATLAS, Cor. Third and Syca- 
more Sts. American Plan, $2.00 per day. 

HOTEL BLATZ, City Hail Square. 
European Plan, $1.00 to $2.50 per day. 

HOTEL DAVIDSON, 3d St. near Grand 
Ave American Plan, $2.00 and upwards. 
European Plan, $1.00 and upwards. 

GLOBE HOTEL, Cor. Wisconsin and 
Cass Sts. European Plan, 1.00, $1.25 and $1.50 
per day. 

KIRBY HOUSE, East Water and Mason 
Sts. European Plan, 50c, 75c and $1.00 per 
day. 

HOTEL PFISTER, Wisconsin and Jef- 
ferson Sts. European Plan, $150 and up- 
wards per day, without bath; $2.50 and up- 
wards per day, with bath. 

PLANKINTON HOUSE, Grand Avenue. 
American Plan, $3.00 to $5.00 per day. Euro- 
pean Plan, $1.50 to $3.50 per day. 

REPUBLICAN HOUSE, Third and 
Cedar Sts. American Plan, $2.00 to $3.50 
per day. 

SCHLITZ HOTEL, Grand Ave. and 
Third St. European Plan, $1.00 and up- 
wards per day. 

ST. CHARLES HOTEL, City Hall 
Square. American Plan, $2.00 to $3.50 per day: 


Catholic Children should not be al- 
lowed to leave Catholic Schools un- 
acquainted with or uninterested in great 
Catholic Authors and their works. 
**Standard Literary selections” has 
been compiled and arranged with notes 
— to supply this much felt 
nee 


Wiseman, Schlegel, Ozonam, 
O’Hagan, O’Connell, Dryden, Digby, 
Dante, Bourdalon and Father Ryan 
‘are a few of those represented. 

For Special Terms apply to 
A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, 


266 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Arithmetic Withoul Figures 


By Giffin & Lawrence, Chicago Principals 
Supplementary to all text books 


Mr. O. T. Bright, recent Superintendent of 
Schools, Cook Co., Ill., says: ‘‘Itis one of 
the very best things I have ever seen for 
rational work in schools.”’ 


Postpaid 10c one copy, $l per dozen, $7 per 
hundred. 


W. M. LAWRENCE, 67 St. & Monroe Av., Chicago 


| AMES & ROLLINSON COMPANY 


BEST QUALITY AT MODERATE COST-FOR1 


in iy, 
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THE AMERICAN NORMAL READERS 


FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
By MAY LOUISE HARVEY 


- (Authoritatively reviewed and approved ) 


li T Thoroughly Catholic in tone, these little books are 
Re gious one, pervaded by a beautiful spirit of worship, love and 


service. 
; Material, ‘The material is fresh, bright and attractive, closely graded 
: and carefully correlated. 


Method. sage are based upon sound pedagogic principles, and are 
Saini simple, direct and comprehensive in method. 


Mechanical Features. ‘1 design and execution these readers are fine 
specimens of modern bookmaking. The 


illustrations in black and white and in color 
are beautiful and appropriate, adding greatly to the effectiveness of the text. 


For full information address the publishers 


SILVER. BURDETT @ COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


The RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 


Easy to Handle. 
For Music or Penmanship. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of 20 cents, 
College and School Supplies. 
PECKHAM, LITTLE & CoO., 
57-59 East lith Street, NEW YORK 

Write us for samples and Prices on Century Pens. 


DO YOU TEACH ARITHMETIC? READ THIS! 


We have secured the the entire stock of 
SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE ARITHMETIC CARDS 
from E. L. Kellogg & Company and offer them At Just Half the Publisher’s Price 


Each set contains 200 or more problems, with teacher’s key. | 
There are 32 sets covering every branch of arithmetic. Publisher’s price, 9 cents per set, 


3 Our Price 25 Cents Per Set, Prepaid 
Send for circular giving complete list of subjects. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 3 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


WE’D LIKE ALL SCHOOL OFFICIALS WHO ARE INTERESTED IN THE 
-oadietadel AND EFFICIENCY OF THEIR SCHOOLS 
to see how simple and practical the U. S. 
INK WELL is. 


It has been pronounced AIRTIGHT, DUST- 
PROOF, NOISELESS and practically 
FOOLPROOF. It is an article without a 
peer for the school desk. A new desk is in- 
complete without it and an old desk is made 

: very attractive with it, as it covers the var- 

Pat. Dec. 12-05. Jan. 19-06 ious size holes in the desks. Must be seen to 
be fully appreciated. The following is a partial list of the many who are using 
this high grade Ink well. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Columbus, Ind. St. Joseph, Mo. 
Calumet, Mich. Akron, O. Fort Madison, Ia. 
Richmond, Ind. Ogden, VU. Kokoma, Ind 
Atle ntic, Ia. Marion, Ind. Ashe vilie, N.C. 
Terre Heute, Ind. Golden. Colo. Evensville, Ind. 
LaFayette. Ala. Huntington, Ind. Kalamezoo, Mich. 
Ind. Elwood, In Iron Mountsin, Mich. 
New London, Minn. Hartford City Ind Nege.unee. Mich. 
Noblesville, Ind. Fort Wayne. Ind. St Paul, Minn 
Las Antmas, Colo. Cotumbus. Ga. Watertown, Conn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Chelsea, Mich. Oakland, Cal. 
Montgomery, Ala. St. Charles. Mo. 


Sold strictly on its merits and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Manufactured by U.S. INK WELL CO., Evansville, ind. 


Eastern Agents; THOMPSON & SMITH CO.,, 125 23d St., New York City. 


NOTICE. There are many impor- 


tant ann-uncements and 
offers made in the advertisements con- 
tained in this number of The Journal, 
It is worth your while to read them all, 


University of Wisconsin 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 24-August 3, 1907 


A Regular Session of the 
University with Emphasis 
on Graduate Work. 


Courses in the regular University 
Departments, leading tothe Doctor’s, 
Master’s and Bachelor’s degrees. 

Special courses for teachers; in- 
cluding a new course in the Elements 
of Agriculture, given by Dean Henry 
of the College of Agriculture, and 
courses in Art and Design, Domestic 
Science, Library Training, Manual 
Training, and Public School Music. 

Summer Session Staff of 46 Pro- 
fessors, 22 instructors, and assistants. 


Location: Madison the Beautiful. 
Send for descriptive bulletin to 
REGISTRAR 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wis. 


DIAMOND IMPERIAL 


BLACK INK 


A clear black ink that does not gum or 
corrode the pen and is the best 
ink for school use. 


Price _in Bulk 
1 gallon jugs, 
each § 
Per gal. 
5 gal. Kegs .75 
10 .70 


65 
50 “* Barrels .60 


Do _ net buy 
cheap inks 


They thicken 
and spoil in your 
ink-well. 


j Ask your dealer 
for Diamond 
Ink. He will de- 
liver it to you, or 
order direct from 


DIAMOND INK CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


. 
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£ Directory of Supplies and Equipment : 


“Absolutely Safe and Reliable 
Ask Your Friends" 
Every Claim We Make 
of the Wearing and 
Lasting Quali- 
ties of 


Caldwell 
Tanks and Towers 


Can be fully substan- 
tiated by scores of engi- 
e. neers and users in every 
part of the country, whose standing is 
unquestioned and whose evidence is un- 
impeachable. 

You need not take our word for what 
the CALDWELL will do Look about 
vou; examine far yourself. Do this 
and you will go no further than theCald- 
well outfits. 

Let us put you in the way of making this in 
vestigation by sending you names of users near 
you, and also our illustrated cataloxue 


W. E. CALDWELL CoO.,, 
Louisville, - - Kentucky 
Tanks W204) Towers 


Galvanized 


Wind Mills, Pumps, Gas Engines 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


The Standard Pens of the World. 


Gold Medals, Pari Ss, 's, 1878 and 1889, 
Highest Awari at Chicago, 1893. 


GILLOTT'SF 
ARR ANTED'! 
Selected Numbers: 


303, 404. 604 FE. F, 601 E. F., 332. 
1044, and Stub points 1008. 1043. 
For Vertical Writing 5, 1045, 1046, and 1047 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEN. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, New York 


Teachers are Expected to Know 
Everything! 


Rvery teacher should know that text books, 
uecw or second hand, may be obtained at cut 


prices of 
Cc. M. Barnes Co. 
262 Wasask Ave - - CHICAGO 


ChurehChairs MoUSA 
School Desks. write. 


The Speaker 


The best literature that lends 
itself to recitation. Send for free 
list. 


Speaker” 29 So. Seventh St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Butcher’s 


Boston 
Dolish 


It is the best finish 
made for Floors 


Not brittle, will neither scré atch nor 
deface, like shellac or varnish. 
Is not soft and sticky, like beeswax. 
Perfectly transparent, preserving the 
natural color and beauty of the wood. 
Without doubt the most econom- 
ical and satisfactory Polish 
Known for hardwood floors. 
@ For sale by dealers in paints, 
hardware and housefurnishings. 
@, Send for our free booklet telling of 
the many advantages of Butcher’s 
Boston Polish. 


The Butcher Polish Co. 
356 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
OUR NO. 3 REVIVER 
is a superior finish for kitchen and 
piazza floors 


Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper. 
Borders—Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Holly, 
Goldenrod. Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, 
Cherries and Hatchet, Flags, Roses, Santa, Chicks, 
Grapes, Bells, Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, Ivy, Dutch 
Girls, Soldiers, Cupids, L illies, Tulips, each 5 cts. 
Colored Chalk Crayons~— Very best, doz., 14c. 
Calendars and Large Portraits- Name 
any wanted, each 5cts. Large fancy alphabet, 20c. 
ashington on Horse, Washington and Betsy 
Ross, Log Cabin, Flag, Colonial Relics, Roosevelt on 
Horse, Uncle Sam, Pilgrims Landing, Boys with 
Flags, Soldier and Drummer, all large, each 10 cts, 
Santa —Driving Eight Deer, Going Down Chim- 
ney, Filling Stockings, Tree, Fireplace Calendar, A 
Merry Christmas, A Happy New Year, Shepherd, 
Christ Child, Wise Men, Madonna, all large, each, 10c. 
Busywork Stencils, Assorted, 
Set of 50 for 25 cts,4.x 5inches. Set 
of 50 for 35 cts, 5x8inches 10Sten- 
cils onany subject for 10 cts. Native 
Birds, natural size, 15 for 15 cts. 
Blue Stamping Powder—%{ 
« a pound in cloth bag for 10 cts. 
<--> Program, Roll of Honor or Wel- 
come, very fancy, each, 10 cts, 
Order at least 10 cts. worth and ask fora catalog, 
Please do not send stamps or check. 
All goods sent prepaid by 


JOHN LATTA, Box 50 Cedar Falls, lowa. 


Durand-Sleel 
Lockers and 
Wardrobes 
Are fire=-proof, 
sanitary, and 
indestructible. 


For usein Churches, 
Schools, Academies, 
and Gymnasiums. 


Churchill & Spalding 


488 Carrol Ave 
CHICAGO 


Wilson’s 
Rolling Partitions 


A marvelous convenience andthe most effect 


ive method of dividing large rooms in Churches 
and School Buildings into small rooms, and 
vice versa; made from various kinds of wood; 
sound proof and air-tight; easily operated and 
lasting, Made also with Blackboard surface. 
Fitted tonew and eld buildings. Used in over 
5,000 Churches and Public Buildings. Mention 
Tue Carnoric Scuoor JOuRNAL for free 
pamphlet, 


Also Venetian Blinds and Rolling Steel Shutters 
JAS. G. WILSON [IFG. CO. 
5 West 20th Street New York 


CAPS AND GOWNS 


Manhattan Georgetown 


im | St. Francis 


Fordham 


Xavier Harvard 


Yale 


Holy Gross and others 


Cotwell & 
Albany. N. Y. 


Bulle’in and Samples on request 


Reliable Goods at Reasonable Prices. 


Elliott & Barry Engineering Co, 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 
Steam and Hot Water Heating 


MO. TRUST BLDG., ST LOUIS MO. 


We will design and installa com- 
plete apparatus, in any building, 
of any size, situated in any part 
of the country. 


Please write us for information 
and references. 


ye and CERTIFICATES for Colleges, 
Parochial Schools. Societies, etc., 


artistically designed and lithographed 

Filling Catalogue Free. 
KINSLEY-DRAKE CO.. 

245 Broadway, New York. 
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RECENT ADOPTIONS OF 
OVERTON’S PHYSIOLOGIES 
IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


Crookston............... St. Joseph Academy 
I Our Lady of Help School 
St. Patrick’s School 
Spalding NOD. Michael’s School 
St. Mary’s School 


OVERTON’S PHYSIOLOGIES, a three-book course, 
present a wide range of possibilities in school work; for, | 
while articulating with the other books in the series, each 
text is a unit in itself. By reason of this as much of the | 
subject as the teacher desires to usein any given grade can | 
be fully and thoroughly completed by use of the book 
chosen. There are many other features of excellence _—_ || 
which would be apparent on examination. | | 

Samples will be sent where introductions or changes Ht 
are under consideration. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI 521 Wabash Avenve, CHICAGO. 
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